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International Exposition of Arts and Sciences 


Paris, France, May 1 to October 31, 1937 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our May issue carried a translation of a letter from the French Society of Professional Engi- 
neers to Dr. D. B. Steinman. Our President, Arthur V. Sheridan, replied in French. We are here re-printing both letters 
to show our deep interest in the engineering Profession in France. 


The French Engineers invite us to attend the International Exposition of Arts and Sciences which is being held in Paris during the 


above dates, and we feel sure that any of our American Engineers who are planning to attend will be assured of a friendly reception. 


INVITATION 


PARIS, LE 6 AVRIL 1937. 
SOCIETE NATIONALE DES INGENI- 
EURS PROFESSIONNELS 
117, Liberty Street, 117 
NEW YORK CITY 
(Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) 

Mon Cher Président Steinmann 

Mes Chers Collégues de 

“The American Enginers”’, 

Chargé par notre Grand Président Monsieur GALOPIN 
et mes Camarades de la Société des Ingénieurs Professionnels, 
d’ organiser les manifestations extérieures de notre Société, j’ 
ai pensé vous étre agréables en entreprenant des démarches 
auprés du haut Commissariat Général de l’Exposition des Paris 
1937. 

Dans le programme que j’ai exposé, nous trouvons: 

a) faire connaitre 4 nos Camarades d’Amérique, les avan- 
tages offerts aux touristes pendant |’exposition. 

b) se mettre en rapport avec leur organisation en vue d'une 
réception officielle dans l’enceinte de 1’Exposition. 

c) é.udier le moyen d’organiser dans 1’Exposition, un grand 
Banquet, a une date coincidant avec la réception de nos amis 
d’ Amérique. 

Les autres questions intéressaient uniquement nos Camarades 
francais. 

Je suis heureux de vous faire connaitre les réponses qui nous 
furent faites: 

Nous tenons a votre disposition: 

a) Les documents publiés par la propagande pour que vous 
puissiez les envoyer 4 vos Camarades les Ingénieurs d’Amérique. 

b) Pour une réception, un Congrés International des In- 
génieurs est prévu pour le 26 Septembre. Chaque Congressiste 
aura droit a sa carte de Congressiste, qui lui donne entrées 
gratuites et toutes sortes d’avantages. Ceux qui ne participeront 
pas au Congrés auront droit, par l’achat de la carte de Légiti- 
mation dont le coiit de $1.-, 4 tous les avantages donnés par 
ceite carte. 

c) pour l’organisation de ce Banquet, vcuillez vous adresser 
au Comité d’accueil. 

Nous pensons, mes Chers Camarades, que vous viendrez 
nombreux nous rendre visite et qu’aucum de vous ne viendra a 
Paris sans nous prévenir, de fagon a nous connaitre et a nouer 
des liens solides d’estime et d’amitié. 

Aussi j’esp$re que les démarches gue j’ai entreprises vous 
seront argéables et que j’aurai le plaisir de vous lire a ce sujet 
par un prochain courrier. 

Je vous enverrai les documents trés prochainement. 

Dans I’attente du plaisir de faire votre connaissance Recevez. 
Mon Cher Président et vous aussi mes Chers Collégues, 1’as- 
surance de notre profonde sympathie. 


G. FOURNIER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


REPLY 


April 28, 1937. 
Société des Ingenieurs Professionnels 
M. Vice-Président G. Fournier 
19, Rue Viéte, 19 
Paris (17) 
France. 
Mon Cher Vice-Président Fournier et Mes Cher Collegues, 

Votre lettre d’Avril 6iéme addressé a M. D. B. Steinman 
ancien Président de la “National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers” est été transmis a |’écriteur. 

Permittez-moi de vous remercier pour vos sentiments d’- 
amitié. Je vous assure que les Ingenieurs D’Amerique rendent 
la pareille aux Ingenieurs Francais. 

Les informations au regard du programme de 1|’Exposition 
seront publieés dans “The American Engineer,” le bulletin 
officiel de la “National Society of Professional Engineers”. Des 
examplaires de ce bulletin, qui est publie chaque mois, vous 
seront envoyés. Je vous écrirai encore quand les informations 
sont arrivées. 

Acceptez, mon cher Vice-Président, et vous aussi, mes cher 
collégues, par un, qui est un ancien éléve de |’Erole Nationale 
des ponts et Chaussées, les expressions d’amitie et fraternité 
des Ingenieurs Professionnels d’Amerique. 

Arthur V. Sheridan, President, National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


2 THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


EDITORIAL 


Manhattan Bound to Gather ’Round!! 


When eight hundred Engineers sit down together at luncheon in the spirit of fellowship 
and a common professional cause, it is evidence of a desire for organization along social and 
economic planes, in addition to the already well organized technical. 


Just this thing happened, recently at the annual convention of the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers held at the Commodore Hotel on May 22nd. The convention 
breathed an atmosphere of the desire to promote the Engineer professionally; to protect him 
against encroachment of border line fields; to advance the standing of his profession in the 
popular mind and in the respect of other professions; to constantly increase the rewards for 
his services. All these aims are fast becoming accomplishments. 


The New York State Society is the parent from which the National Society has taken its 
life blood. It is now our duty to follow the lead and example set by New York in its growth 
and accomplishments, and to stir up action for rapid growth in the States where we have ex- 
isting societies. For there lie seventeen nuclei to which can be accreted membership of such 
size that our voice will be more easily heard both in legislative halls and the popular press. 


The officers and directors of the National Society have launched a campaign for addi- 
tional new State Societies. This campaign is meeting with signal success. Two new state 
societies, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, recently joined us. 

Now New York is playing host to the National Society of Professional Engineers at the 
national convention to be held early in October in New York City. The dates will probably 
be the 8th and 9th or the 15th and 16th, and the next issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
should definitely fix these dates. 

There will be much of moment: ethics, legislation, the problems of a profession in a 
union, finance, organization, membership, public relations, professional relations, ete. 

At the most recent meeting of the National directors in Washington on the 19th of June, 
the hope was expressed that each State would be well represented at the national convention, 
_ so that each might see the problems of the other and so that the national organization may 
more rapidly become a well knit group of Engineers, vigorously promoting the professional 
advancement of all engineers. 

State Societies should send their officers and delegates and individual chapters should 
send representatives. 


Conventions Have a Happy Sound!! 


JUNE-JULY, 1937 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY NEWS 


MINUTES OF THE ELEVENTH 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF 
N. 5. E. 


June 19, 1937 
Washington, D. C. 


The eleventh meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers was held at Washing- 
ton headquarters on June 19, 1937. The 
following officers were present: President, 
Arthur V. Sheridan; Vice-President, Mor- 
ris Goodkind. New Jersey; Secretary, Wil- 
lard S. Conlon; Treasurer, W. L. Simpson, 
District of Columbia. Directors: C. B. 
Mapes, Oklahoma; S. I. Sacks, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. E. Harris, Connecticut; G. F. 
Randolph, New Jersey; F. J. Sette, Vir- 
ginia; J. W. Dunham, District of Colum- 
bia; Editor-in-chief, AMERICAN ENGINEER, 
Robert Hall Craig, Pennsylvania. ; 

The Executive Secretary’s report with 
regard to the organization of the California, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Societies, 
together with operating statements on 
receipts and expenditures was adopted. 

The meeting adjourned temporarily at 
11:00 A. M., while Engineers Sheridan and 
Conlon attended a Conference with other 
Professions. 

The question of the Engineer’s position 
in labor programs received serious con- 
sideration, and plans were laid for action 
by the State Societies. 

The Finance Committee reported that the 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
is living within its budget. 

Engineering License Laws — Engineer 
Sacks, Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee submitted a verbal report on the 
status of Engineers’ License Laws through- 
out the United States. Said report will be 
edited and submitted to Engineer Craig for 
publication in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Engineer Sheridan reported on the status 
of the Conference which is preparing a re- 
draft of the Model Law and advised that 
the same is now being submitted to the 
various organizations for comment. 


Charters—On a motion by Engineer Har- 
ris, seconded by Engineer Sette, authority 
for the issuance of provisional charters to 
the State Societies was delegated to a Com- 
mittee consisting of President Sheridan, 
Executive Secretary Conlon and Treasurer 
Simpson, 


AMERICAN ENGINEER—On a motion by En- 
gineer Harris, seconded by Engineer Ran- 
dolph, the issuance of the June and July 
issues of the AMERICAN ENGINEER will be 
consolidated and the “June-July” issue will 
be released sometime around the first of 
July. 

Robert Hall Craig, Editor-in-Chief, pre- 
sented a brief report on the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 

On a motion by Engineer Dunham, sec- 
onded by Engineer Harris, a suitable resolu- 
tion will be prepared in the name of the 
Society covering a memoir on the death of 
Director Arnold G. Chapman of the New 
York State Society and a copy of same will 
be transmitted to Engineer Craig for pub- 
lication in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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Convention—Engineer Sheridan recom- 
mended to the Board the dates vf October 
8th, and 9th, or October 15th, and 16th, 
as suitable dates for the Third Annual Con- 
vention of N, S. P. E., to be held in New 
York City and the Board authorized the 
Committee, which will be appointed by En- 
gineer Sheridan, to make the final selection 
of dates and place for the Convention. 

Election—On a motion by Engineer 
Sacks, seconded by Engineer Harris, the 
following Engineers were selected as the 
Nominating Committee to elect the officers 
for the 1937 election to be held at some time 
prior to the Convention. Chairman, S. I. 
Sacks, Pennsylvania; C. A. Lashbrook, 
Oklahoma; H. G. Sours, Ohio; J. W. 
Beretta, Texas. 


WILLARD S. CONLON, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 


NEWS 
June 3, 1937 


W. S. Conlon 


_Fellowships in the field of street and 
highway traffic control are available and 
applications of qualified persons should be 
addressed to Mr. Miller McClintock, Di- 
rector, Bureau for STREET TRAFFIC 
RESEARCH, HARVARD  UNIVER- 
SITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. Announcements have been mailed 
to all State Secretaries. 


The Massachusetts Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers was organized by N. S. P. 
E. at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, May 19, 1937. The temporary 
officers are: 

Engineers : 

Joseph T. Shea, President, 27 Robin 
Street, West. Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Fred Brown, Ist Vice-President, . 171 
Newberry Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Edward C. Brown, Secretary, 77 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

F,. E. Votaw, Treasurer, 18 Madison 
Avenue, Winchester, Massachusetts. 

Burtis Brown, National Director, 45 
Franklin Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Rhode Island Society of Professional 
Engineers was organized by N. S. P. E. at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Thursday evening, May 
27th. The temporary officers are: 
Engineers : 

John V. Keily, President, Deputy Di- 
rector, State Department of Public Works, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Hon. John E. Meade, Ist Vice-President, 
Deputy City Engineer, City of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Engineer Meade is a mem- 
ber of the State Legislative and Chairman 
of the Finance Committee. 

Charles W. Stewart, 2nd Vice-President, 
Manager, American Bitumuls Company, 


466 Forbes Street, East Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Charles L. Pool, Secretary, State Sani- 
tary Engineer, Rhode Island Department of 
Health, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Edward O. Greene, Treasurer, Former 
Commissioner of Dams and Reservoirs. 


Indiana and Missouri were organized in 
January; Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
California were organized in May, thus, 
making a total of five State Societies of 
Professional Engineers organized since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, a record of which any 
organization may well be proud. 


There are now seventeen State Societies 
of Professional Engineers affiliated with N. 


Your Secretary was invited to address the 
engineering faculty and students of the 
University of Maryland on the subject “En- 
gineering License Laws.’ This has a spe- 
cial significance, in that it was out of the 
ordinary, as it appears that the majority of 
engineering educators have not taken the 
trouble to advise their students that upon 
graduation they are not engineers in thirty- 
eight states and three United States pos- 
sessions until they have met the require- 
ments of the license laws in those localities, 
and further that the license boards alone in 
those states have the authority to deter- 
mine whether or not those graduates are 
qualified to practice engineering. 

“105 ENGINEERS GET DIPLOMAS 

iM FINALS,” is the caption in 
this morning’s local news. They have com- 
pleted a one year course, and the “Press” 
has qualified them as “Engineers.” It would 
be interesting to know what percentage of 
this 105 have benefited from the knowledge 
conveyed to them by their courageous edu- 
cators to the effect that they are not en- 
gineers, and thus that they may be saved 
the embarrassment and disillusionment when 
they attempt to practice as engineers in any 
of the states having engineers’ license laws. 
Will they feel kindly towards their educa- 
tors when the truth is presented to them 
under less favorable circumstances? One of 
the prime purposes of education is the dis- 
semination of truth. Apparently this has 
been lost sight of by those who have been 
consistently mimicing the ostrich with re- 
gard to engineers’ license laws. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for all 
State Societies to broadcast this informa- 
tion to the engineering students. It is a 
travesty upon justice to withhold this in- 
formation from the engineering students 
any longer, and if the educators refuse to 
impart this information it is the duty of the 
profession to do so. 


Unionization of Engineers is being strong- 
ly advocated in certain quarters. The Execu- 
tive Committee of N. S. P. E. IS OP- 
POSED to the unionization of the engineer- 
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ing profession on the premise that “IT IS A 
PROFESSION.” As professional men there 
is no more reason for you to join a union 
than there is for your Doctor or Lawyer 
to do so. President Sheridan suggests that 
each State Society call a conference of the 
officers of the State Medical Association and 
the State Bar Association for the purpose 
of presenting a united front of these pro- 
fessions. 
WILLARD S. CONLON, 


Executive Secretary. 


WHY NOT 


The Honorable Augustine Lonergan 
United States Senator from Connecticut 
Senate Office Building 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Lonergan: 


I am writing to urge your support in the 
Congress of H. R. 5683, known as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bill to Regulate the 
Practice of Professional Engineers, which 
was introduced by Congressman Millard of 
New York on March 16th. 

This Bill is in line with State bills for 
registration that have been passed during 
the last fifteen years in thirty-eight of our 
States and will undoubtedly be passed in the 
remaining ten states in the near future. 

Professional Engineers, Engineering So- 
cieties and Educational Institutions are al- 
most without exception strongly in favor of 
enacting this federal legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Registration for Professional Engineers is 
for the purpose of protecting human life and 
physical property, and if it is important in 
the individual states to protect the welfare 
of the people by close scrutiny of the qualifi- 
cations of those who are allowed to handle 
the engineering projects within the state, it 
is no less necessary that the people of the 
United States receive similar protection in 
the District of Columbia. 

It would not be reasonable to allow any 
unqualified person to practice as an engineer 
in the District of Columbia, or from the 


CONVENTION DATES 


National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers 

Place: New York City 

Tentative Dates: October 8 and 9. 

Nominating Committee: Samuel I. 
Sacks, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. W. Beretta, San Antonio, Texas, 
Hal G. Sours, Akron, Ohio. 
C. A. Lashbrook, Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers 

Place: Hershey, Penna. 

Date: August 21. 


New Jersey State Association of 
Professional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors Inc. 

Place: Not decided upon. 

Date: January 1938. 
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District of Columbia, when 78% of our 
States have found it necessary to require 
such protection. 

Knowing your progressive and public 
spirit, I do not hesitate, as a representative 
of this great Society, to address myself to 
you urging your unqualified support. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Harry E. Harris, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee, 
Connecticut Society of Professional 
Engineers. 


Mr. Miller McClintock, Director 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
Harvard University 

29 Holyoke Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. McClintock: 
~I shall be delighted to render assistance 


in obtaining applicants of ability for the 


fellowships in the field of street and highway 
— control referred to in yours of May 
st. 

There are fifteen State Societies of Pro- 
fessional Engineers affiliated with this So- 
ciety. If you will forward fifteen copies of 
your communication including enclosures, I 
will transmit this material to our State 
Secretaries, and will include a brief an- 
nouncement in our publication the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, a copy of which has been for- 
warded to you under separate cover. 

Should care to send this material directly 
to our State Secretaries, you will find a 
roster on the inside cover of the magazine. 


Very truly yours, 


Willard S. Conlon, 
Executive Secretary. 


BY WAY OF ORGANIZATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HAS JOINED 


To Massachusetts Engineers : 

The National Society of Professional En- 
gineers extends to you a most cordial in- 
vitation to be present at a meeting to be 
held at 8 P. M. Wednesday, May 19th, 
at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. 

This meeting has been called for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers to represent 
the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers in the State of Massachusetts. 

The National Society of Professional En- 
gineers is a federation of state societies of 
professional engineers, and proposes through 
organized effort to secure for the engineer- 
ing profession its rightful place in public 
esteem, and for the members of the profes- 
sion more adequate recognition for their 
indispensable services to society. 

It is a non-technical organization, which 
includes in its membership Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining, Electrical, Chemical and engineers 
of all other branches of the profession. I: 
proposes to fill in the engineering profes- 
sion the same position that the American 
Medical Association and the Bar Association 
fill in their respective professions. It re- 
stricts its entire membership to qualified en- 
gineers. In States having Registration Laws, 
of which there are 37, membership is _re- 


stricted to licensed professional engineers. 
In States not having License Laws, mem- 
bership will be accepted from those en 
gineers who in the opinion of the Board of 
Directors may qualify for license when Li- 
cense Laws are enacted. 

Enclosed herewith is a booklet and an ap- 
plication blank. The booklet outlines the 
Objectives, Constitution, Ideals and Pur- 
poses of this Society. A copy of the AMER- 
ICAN ENGINEER the official publication of 
the Society has been mailed to you rte 
separate cover. 


Faithfully yours, 


Willard S. Conlon, 
Executive Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA JOINS 


Engineer Fred A, Roemer, President 
California Society of Professional Engineers 
Room 106 Federal Office Building 

San Francisco, California. 


Dear Engineer Roemer: 


I was delighted to receive your letter of 
May Ist, and to learn that at an organiza- 
tion meeting held on April 29th, the Cali- 
fornia Society of Professional Engineers 
was organized. The engineers in California 
owe you much for your efforts in promoting 
and organizing this new unit. 

In this mornings mail I received the 
formal application, dated May 4th, from 
Secretary, Engineer Harry D. Petersen for 
a Charter for the California Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. In a copy of another 
communication enclosed herewith you will 
note the issuance of a Charter to the Cali- 
fornia Society of Professional Engineers, 
dated May 10th, as the Fifteenth State 
Society of Professional Engineers to be- 
come affiliated with N. S. P. E, The is- 
suance of this Charter will have to be con- 
firmed by the Board of Directors at its 
next meeting which is only a_ necessary 
formality. 

I am planning to make the trip to the 
Southern States and thence over to Cali- 
fornia sometime in June, and will advise you 
further on the matter as soon as my itinerary 
has been definitely completed. 


GROWTH 


National Secretary Willard S. Conlon re- 
ported that thus far state societies have 
heen formed in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, District of 
Columbia, Indiana and Missouri and that 
he looked forward to a total of twenty-two 
state societies before the end of the year. 
Thus far, he said thirty-eight states have 
registration laws requiring the registration 
of engineers. In New York State he re- 
ported, the registration of 15,000 engineers 
since the registration law went into effect in 
1921. New York’s law now requires for the 
private practice of engineering a degree from 
a recognized engineering school of four” 
years of supervised practice. 


Willard S. Conlon, 
Executive Secretary. 
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For What Should a Technical Education 
Fit a Man? 


By GILBERT E. DOAN 


Associate Frajeiess of Metallurgical Engineering, Lehigh University; Member, A.I.M.E. 
Reprinted from Mining and Metallurgy, February, 1937 


-When metallurgists and other engineers meet their 
college classmates or former teachers, the conversation 
will frequently become reminiscent and finally turn to 
engineering education. These graduates have.tested the 
value of their college training in the hurly-burly of the 
outside world so respectful attention is due their opinions, 
which, strangely enough, fall into two opposite categories. 
A member of one group expresses a deep-seated convic- 
tion that engineers should have a fuller foundation of 
physical chemistry, another asks for a more thorough 
training in mathematics, others wish a more thorough 
grounding in refractories, a series of courses in petro- 
leum engineering, or in electric welding. Each alumnus of 
this group of agitators has found his knowledge of one 
of these fields to be of primary importance in his own 
advancement. He may be in charge of the refractories 
department for a steel company. He may be planning 
to employ a graduate that has had special training in 
welding, and he may offer him $10 a month premium over 
another graduate without it. He may be a research work- 
er whose life is devoted to a somewhat narrow field. In 
most instances, but not in all, he will be a relatively young 
man, say five or ten years out of college. Usually he is 
quite emphatic in his statements. 

Graduates in the other group express an equally deep- 
stated, but strangely contrary, conviction, likewise tested 
by their own worldly experiences. They hold that en- 
gineering education is too narrow; that engineers must 
be men of affairs, able to handle broad responsibilities 
and to make sound judgments, not only in technical ques- 
tions but in many non-téchnical fields. These graduates 
advocate that more of the student’s time should be given 
to general education, to a mastery of English, to eco- 
nomics, to literature, history, and psychology. They have 
found that men with a broad foundation have a better 
chance in the grim competition of life than have men of 
narrow training. The graduate of this second group may 
be an assistant general manager or an assistant to the 
president of a technical corporation. Or he may be the 
chairman of a board or the chief executive officer of an 
engineering concern. He is likely to be one of the older 
graduates, but rather often he, too, is a young man. 

Which advice should the engineering schools follow, 
for it is certain that with the recent tremendous increases 
in scientific and technical knowledge, both programs can- 
not be compressed into four years, even by the most per- 
sistent cramming. Not even would it be possible if the 
student gave up entirely the habit of thinking and re- 
flecting for a period of four years and concentrated on 
cramming. And we are far from sure that cramming has 
much value as a preparation for life. Which advice 
should the colleges adopt? 

If a professor of metallurgy is listening he is almost 
without exception convinced of the importance of his own 
courses; he will prefer to believe that they are of great 
value to his students, rather than little. Hearing more 
technical courses advocated, he may even become half 
persuaded to put in another special course for his stu- 
dents and to drop a broadly educational one. When he 
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sounds out student opinion he finds that the students 
actually clamor for the special course. They would love 
to have a course in air conditioning, or in stainless steels, 
or in welding, or in refrigeration. They will work hard 
in such a course, too, because it seems to be leading to a 
definite career, whereas English and chemistry and his- 
tory do not. Even students in other engineering cur- 
ricula will elect it. When graduation time comes, how- 
ever, one finds that the graduates go, as a matter of 
course, where the best job is offered. Whether or not it 
involves this specialty that they studied at college does 
not.seem to concern them at all. Too late they realize, if 
they pause to reflect, that they gambled on a 100 to 1 
chance when they elected the special courses. Thereby 
they missed a general course which was certain to be 
fundamental to all of their larger professional problems. 
“But it’s too late now to be sorry so let’s forget it,” says 
the boy with a brand new job. After he has been out of 
college ten years and had several promotions, he finds 
that three-fourths of his problems and_ responsibilities 
call for non-technical solutions anyway and that most of 
the specialties he studied at college are then of little use 
to him, even if he followed the field he chose. He wishes 
he had a clearer insight, a deeper understanding, a 
sounder judgment, and a firmer hand in the larger prob- 
lems of engineering and of life in general than his college 
prepared him to meet. 

Thus the opinions of the technicians and the engineers 
are sharply opposed. Should the schools train technicians 
or educate engineers? At present the representative 
schools, as reported by the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, devote about ten per cent of their 
courses to general education, thirty per cent to funda- 
mental science, and sixty per cent to applied science or 
technology. Possibly in time one group of these schools 
will decide to train technicians and will plainly publish 
that fact, for industry needs technicians in large numbers. 
Another group of institutions will perhaps undertake to 
offer an education to future engineers. In the meantime, 
the general sentiment about engineering education will 
remain that voiced by President Roosevelt, in his letter 
to 100 presidents of engineering colleges, when he pointed 
out that the general public “questions whether the cur- 
ricula of engineering schools are so balanced as to give 
coming generations of engineers the vision and flexible 
technical capacity necessary to meet the full range of 
engineering responsibility.” 

Engineering educators as a group still believe that 
industry wants men with a maximum of technical train- 
ing whether or not they are educated, whether their vision 
and flexibility have been developed or have been sup- 
pressed. Actually both industry and the nation want no 
such thing. Young men that decide to become engineers 
should not be deprived of their chance for broad mental 
growth. It is bad for the boys, for the profession, for 
industry, and for the nation. The specialties should be 
studied later—when the graduate knows which one of a 
thousand specialties he wants, not before. 
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Ninety years ago Thoreau, the thrifty sage of Walden 
Pond who boasted that he had traveled widely in Con- 
cord, said that if he really wanted to get anywhere all he 
had to do was to start walking. Either he could hike 
thirty miles a day or he could work for a day, earning 


enough to pay fare for thirty miles by stage or one of 


those new-fangled railroads. 

That seemed to make sense in 1846 for anyone on a 
low wage scale, but it did not make sense even then for 
Thoreau’s neighbor, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was 
bustling about on lecture tours. And now it does not 
make sense for anyone in America. Thirty miles is still 
a good day’s march, but the average day’s pay will carry 
a man between one and two hundred miles by rail or 
water. What passed for wisdom in 1846 is folly to- 
day. 

In transport, the Middle Ages lasted until almost a 
century ago, with fifty cents a ton-mile the going rate 
for goods haulage in most parts of America. In more 
backward regions medieval transport still obtains. Since 
civilized man spends a good part of his time moving 
things from one place to another, transportation is the 
best index of social competence. The contrast between 
China and America can be put in a single sentence: The 
Chinese coolie, working twelve hours a day, moves goods 
at a cost of twelve cents a ton-mile and gets ten or twelve 
cents for doing it, while the American railroader moves 
goods at less than a cent per ton-mile and gets almost fifty 
times as much pay. 

Visitors from foreign lands lift their eyebrows when 
they hear us apologizing for the so-called ‘railroad 
problem.’ From their point of view, we have solved all 
the railroad problems there ever were, with so great 
thoroughness that they would be satisfied with less than 
half of the transport: advantages we take for granted. 
I once sat in an automobile beside an American back 
from years of living in Mexico, while we waited for a 
long freight train to pass. ‘“This,’ he said, ‘is the most 
astonishing sight the returning native beholds. I had 
forgotten that freight could move in such enormous 
quantities on dependable schedules. It is the key to 
America’s greatness—this celerity and dependability in 
moving men and things.’ 

We who stay at home take for granted all the humbler 
side of transport —the freight trains, the switch engines, 
trolley cars, tugboats, tankers, and ordinary cargo ships. 
Their commonplaceness has washed away all sense of tri- 
umph in their steady movement back and forth across 
this vast continent and its surrounding waters, as they 
carry the essentials of life and trade from point of origin 
to point of use. Their motions seem as automatic as 
those of the blood stream, and we seldom pause to con- 
sider that they are as essential to social life as the cease- 
less flow of the corpuscles is to individual existence. But 
there is still in us some of the enthusiasm with which 
our ancestor pioneers gathered at their new crossroads 
towns in pioneer days to cheer the first trains which 
linked them to the rest of America, or crowded the 
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levees to see a new queen of the river pass by with her 
funnels shooting flame. Even yet we are moved by every 
announcement of faster schedules, by changes in train 
designs, by improvements in motive power which testify 
to man’s growing dominion over time and space. The 
Graf Zeppelein in the air, the Queen Mary and the 
Normandie on the seas, the speeding streamliners on 
the prairies and over the mountains —these draw the 
populace now as did their counterparts in bygone years. 
Whenever a new streamlined train sets out on a test run, 
crowds still gather at every station and spectators throng 
the edges of the right-of-way, in testimony to the com- 
mon interest in common carriers ready to serve all on 
equal terms. Every forward step stimulates travel; the 
public is still speed-minded, and more alert than ever to 
the comfort and convenience in travel which new designs 
create. 

No small part of these improvements has come to 
pass through the application of electricity as motive 
power and of electrical equipment in outfitting trains and 
ships for passenger comfort and convenience. In particu- 
lar, one cannot touch the ‘new railroading’ of the modern 
era without encountering the electron at work —all the 
way from power tasks to minute and automatic con- 
trolling mechanisms for air-conditioning, safety, and sig- 
naling devices — these, and a host of other changes which 
have roused new interest in transport both ashore and 
afloat, all depend upon electricity. It is the purpose of 
this article to show the part a single great electrical con- 
cern, General Electric Company, has played and is play- 


‘ing in the immensely significant transportation advance. 


II 

Soon after Thoreau said it was as cheap to walk as to 
ride on a railroad, the telegraph was hitched up to the 
railroads for train dispatching. Then inventors began 
tinkering with electricity as motive power, but it was not 
until 1884 that Edward M. Bently and Walter H. Knight 
ran their first street car in Cleveland. Four years later 
Frank Sprague installed the first commercially successful 
street car in Richmond, Virginia; mark 1888 down as the 
year of doom for the horsecar and the year of boom for 
electricity on rails. With the transportation evolution 
thus began on city streets, and with short hauls, low- 
speed traffic would eventually sweep into open country 
with long hauls and high speeds, and so change the 
whole picture of American transportation. 

Street railroading was eight years old before electricity 
came to grips with steam. Don’t wonder too much at 
the delay. Fifthy years of steam railroading had built up 
a powerful tradition in favor of steam both in the trans- 
portation companies and in the public mind. A power- 
ful incentive was required to overcome the twin obsta- 
cles of prejudice and expense. The villain in the piece 
was smoke. Down at Baltimore, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
in keen competition with rival lines, had to contend with 
a long tunnel which defied decent ventilation. Electricity 
was the only answer to its prayer for relief. When the 
railroad world beheld electric locomotives designed and 


built by General Electric successfully at work at Balti- - 


more in 1895, steam and electricity really came to grips 
in a struggle which continues to this day. 

New York City, with a difficult smoke problem of its 
own, looked upon the Baltimore experiment and was 
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convinced. For years two great railroad systems sent 


their trains down what is now Park Avenue to 42nd- 
Street through railroad yards which stretched for two 


miles northward. Day and night their train and switch- 
ing locomotives poured soot upon the heart of the city, 
at present its cleanest and fairest portion. Municipal 
pressure for relief from smoke initiated moves toward 
electrification which brought within the next twenty years 
truly startling changes to the metropolitan scene. Both 
the New York Central and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford electrified, and these successful installations 
were soon followed by the Pennsylvania. A’ subway 
system, electrically operated from the start, was opened. 
Grand Central Terminal became the hub of an elaborate 
complex of underground electric railroading, free from 
smoke, out of sight and out of sound. Forty acres of 
valuable real estate were recovered for use in the very 
heart of the metropolis. A fashionable, high-rent avenue, 
easing traffic congestion and highly productive in munic- 
ipal taxes, developed above the now submerged tracks. 

In all these transport moves, General Electric research, 
engineering, and manufacturing still made transport his- 
tory by taking cars off the surface and putting them under- 
ground, by breaking loose from urban limitations through 
electr:fication of trackage for considerable distances be- 
yond the city limits, by demonstrating that more trains 
could be handled on a given amount of track with 
electricity than with steam. Thereafter electricity would 
never be laughed down by railroaders serving congested 
areas. The youngster had made good, paying its way 
by increased efficiency at the same time that it rendered 
benefits both to passengers and to municipalities. 

Meantime, a cloud was gathering on the railroad 
horizon—a cloud formed by the exhaust from internal- 
combustion engines in automobiles. For transport com- 
panies, the automobile was early recognized as a threat 
to revenues. Hence rail interests waited expectantly 
upon the efforts of Schenectady engineers to adapt the 
electric motor and generatof to the gasoline engine. The 
result was the gas-electric rail car, which was tested in 
1905 and soon after placed in service. Few of those 
who pioneered the.gas-electric car have lived to see the 
crack streamlined trains of the new era whip across 
the country for new speed records; but its principle 
was the same as that of these modern racers — internal- 
combustion-engine power with electric transmission and 
control. 

The average motorist, who has little or no difficulty in 
controlling the power of his motor, may wonder why 
the internal-combustion engine is not similarly controlled 
through clutches and gears when applied to railway 
service. The answer lies in the fact that the power to 
be transmitted in the railway vehicle is from five to sixty 
times as great as that found in the average automobile. 
Gear and clutch systems to handle these large powers are 
as yet impracticable from a weight and maintenance 
standpoint. On the other hand, the electric transmission 
system not only meets the requirements of low mainte- 
nance, reasonable weight and cost, but provides a flexi- 
bility, ease, and smoothness of control quite impossible 
with the gear and clutch system. 

In effect, electric transmission provides for the modern 
rail car hundreds of gear ratios, available for all speeds 
between starting and stopping, and these ratios change 
automatically with-load requirements. This is one of the 
most important contributions of electricity in the field of 
heavy transport. 

In this evolution from the experiments of the ’eighties 
to the general acceptance of electricity in the transporta- 
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tion_world, General Electric has led the way in three 
directions — research and engineering, precise manu- 
facturing, and’a study of transport problems on a broad 
scale. 

In its long effort to find the one right vehicle for every 
sort of traffic, General Eléctric has acquired a most com- - 
prehensive overall view of American transportation by 


both land and sea. Only a few of the many aspects of 


this broad and intricate field of business can be discussed 
here, but these will demonstrate that moving goods and 
persons is emphatically a growing business, still full of 
unexplored opportunities and pulsing with initiative. 

Even in a single city, transportation may have a dozen 
sides. In New York City, for instance, one meets every 
degree of traffic flow, from the downtown congestion of 
rush hours to the almost rural calm of Staten Island. 
Residential districts like Queens and Brooklyn may re- 
produce for miles on end the scenes of Indianapolis or 
Minneapolis, with street vehicles able to carry all traffic, 
provided that they have been well chosen. Along main 
arteries traffic must be taken overhead’ or underground 
in long, capacious trains in order to relieve street 
pressure ; but in the outskirts slower and smaller vehicles 
take over the traffic for distribution. Swarms of workers 
daily use in rapid succession buses, electrified railroads, 
ferries, subways, surface cars, in getting to and from 
work. Skyscrapers tend to mass themselves around the 
point where all these transportation factors combine to 
render most efficient service. 

The acme of the transportation engineer’s ambition is 
to have each district use the vehicles best suited to it, 
with the fewest and easiest transfers possible from one 
vehicle to another. This fond hope, however, is never 
likely to be realized in a growing city or a progressive 
country, because traffic densities and vehicle designs are 
constantly changing. 

Now step from city to country, from narow confines to 
broader reaches. Consider the factors that railroad 
engineers must weigh when calculating a change in motive 
power. In suburban areas where dense traffic must be 
moved, complete electrification offers most advantages for 
a distance at least equal to the range of daily commuter 
traffic, because electric operation permits maximum train 
movement on a given length of track. Where great cities 
lie close together, and heavy freight traffic develops side 
by side with heavy passenger traffic, as in the 350-mile 
stretch of the Pennsylvania Railroad from New York 
City to Washington, the advantages of overall electrifica- 
tion are apparent. For a picture of trunk line electric 
railroading on this important route, as to both equ'p- 
ment and economy, the reader is referred to Morris 
Markey’s keen piece in the New Yorker of June 20, 
1936, entitled ‘Down the Main Line.’ 

Railroad trackage may also be electrified for one of 
several compelling physical reasons. Chief of these is 
the need to put the mighty force of electricity at work on 
grades so stiff that fast schedules cannot be maintained by 
steam, as on the Rocky Mountain and Coast divisions of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. In descend- 
ing steep grades on this line, regenerative electric braking 
becomes at once a safety factor and a source of power. 
Another compelling reason is the growing resistance of 
cities to the smoke nuisance; community spirit is a firm 
ally of electricity. But wherever conditions justify large 
investment, electric railroading pays by decreasing costs 
and increasing traffic. 


III 


Under other conditions the diesel-electri¢ locomotive 
or train appeals to railroads seeking a substitute for steam. 
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With the electri¢tfansmission in delicate control of its 
great power, the ‘diesel-electric train develops high speed 
at low fuell‘costvand also great dependability with low 
upkeep cost: ‘Since it is capable of quick starting and 
most...efficient braking, its flexibility and economy rec- 
ommend: diesel-electric equipment especially to railroads 
serving communities which lie far enough apart to permit 
high speed between stations. Under these conditions the 
specific need is for a few high-speed trains a day. In 
streamlined trains of the lighter metals —duralumin or 
stainless steel a!loys — diesel-electric power has already 
astonished and delighted tne public with spectacular 
records for high-speed rail travel, at costs low enough 
to reassure the operating companies. 

Union Pacific pioneered high-speed streamlined opera- 
tion with a three-car train of aluminum alloy, with a 600- 
horsepower distillate-burning engine and electric trans- 
mission.. This train is still doing its daily round trip of 
374 miles between Salina, Kansas, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, equivalent to 11,400 miles per month or 137,000 
per year. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy then stepped into the 
ring with its ‘Zephyr’ of stainless steel, powered with a 
660-horsepower engine. With a maximum speed of 117 
miles pet hour, it became the first diesel-electric high- 
speed train in America. From Denver to Chicago the 
Zephyr made a record non-stop dawn-to-dusk run — 
1015 miles in thirteen hours and five minutes at an 
average speed of 77.5 miles per hour. The West, hungry 
for speed to conquer its vast open spaces, acclaimed the 
feat thunderously, and railroad men realized the diesel- 
electric was here to stay when it was announced that fuel 
for the record run cost only $16, The original Zephyr 
continues in revenue service, making a daily round trip 
of 502 miles. 

Burlington’s profitable experience with the Zephyr 
brought additions to its diesel-electric rolling stock — 
twin three-car Zephyrs for the Chicago-Minneapolis run, 
and the four-car ‘Mark Twain’ for service between 
Burlington, Iowa, and St. Louis. Today the Burlington 
has on order four larger diesel-electric trains. Two of 
these — six-car trains each with two 900-horsepower 
engines — will replace the three-car ‘Twin Zephyrs’ on 
the popular run from Chicago to the Twin Cities. Two 
ten-car trains, the Denver Zephyrs, will each be handled 
by a 3000- horsepower diesel-electric locomotive. 


Union Pacific made the most spectacular transcon- 
tinental run of modern railroad history when it sent its 
seven-car diesel-electric train, now the “City of Portland,’ 
from Los Angeles to New York in the record time of 
56 hours and 55 minutes, clipping nearly fifteen hours 
from the previous record. This train averaged better 
than 57 miles an hour of 3250 miles and reached a maxi- 
mum speed. of 120 miles per hour. It made history, too, 
in being the first streamlined train to offer Pullman 
accommodations. 

The trend toward more power, greater length, and 
more complete accommodations in diesel-electric trains 
is revealed in the specifications of the four new trains 
which Union Pacific has placed in service. All four will 
have ten cars each. They will be hauled by locomotives 
oi 2400-horse-power each. With complete Pullman ac- 
commodations, these trains, operating between Chicago, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle, will 
cut present schedules by many hours. Chicago and Los 
Angeles, for instance, will be brought approximately 
twelve hours nearer by rail. 

The Sante Fe, Baltimore & Ohio, Boston & Maine, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and the Gulf, Mobile & 
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Northern are other roads with diesel-electric equipment 
in operation or on order. Fifteen railroads in the United 
States and Canada have sixty-seven diesel-electric loco- 
motives in service or on order, as passenger equipment. 
All but three of the diesel-electric trains now in service 
are G. E. equipped. 

Meantime the most successful diesel-electric field is 
one of which the public hears little — switching. While 
many old railroaders have their doubts of diesel-electric 
performance on main tracks, all agree that diesel-electrics 
(or oil-electrics, as they are called by some operators) 
are unbeatable for that work. They-are always ready for 
action and fit neatly into the touch-and-go of yard usage. 
While steam has to be kept up in a steam engine on 
duty, whether it is moving cars or standing idle, the 
diesel-electric uses no fuel between tasks. These switchers 
can. be used twenty-four hours a day with three shifts 
for a week at a time, while steam locomotives require 
daily servicing. 

The reader may wonder why the diesel advantages in 
railroading failed to materialize until more than thirty 
years after the invention of the engine itself. The answer 
reflects cred:t on American adaptiveness. When our rail- 
road men first began to investigate the diesel in its native 
Germany ten years ago, they found the Germans still 
experimenting with hydraulic, pneumatic, and mechanical 
forms of transmission, none entirely satisfactory. By 
substituting electric transmission, General Electric made 
the diesel of large capacity practicable for railroad use. 
Present fair assumption of efficiency is better than 85 
per cent for the transmission, including generators and 
motors. 

Indicative of the fast pace modern railroading is. setting 
for itself, however, is the announcement that General 
Electric will celebrate the new year by placing on its test 
tracks at Erie an entirely new type of locomotive — the 
steam-electric. Inheriting each of the advantages listed 
above as peculiar to the diesel-electric, it will carry a 
condensing steam turbine-generating plant which will 
feed electric power to traction motors. Streamlined, 
practically smokeless because of an accurately-controlled 
fuel-oil combustion system, the new locomotive will haul 
crack trains of the Union Pacific between Los Angeles 
and Omaha, showing its heels at 110 miles per hour in a 
territory that only a few months ago seemed to have 
capitulated to diesel operation. The water tower, long a 
feature of the railroad landscape, will no longer be vital 
to steam operations, for the turbine-locomotive will use 
the same distilled water over and over again, permitting 
long runs without boiler repairs. Gone, too, will be the 
venerable side-rod drive, for electric power, with its finely 
graduated control, will propel traction motors. Thus 
transportation men who want steam will get steam — 
tailor-made for today’s task. 


IV 


Short-haul transportation on city lines is now receiving 
specialized vehicles from the electrical industry. With 
tracks being torn up, overhead wires hauled down, and 
electric service companies losing dependable business, 
electric street transport stood in need of this relief. It 
found a new, efficient, and popular vehicle in the trolley 
coach — which boasts all of the advantageous features of 
both the electric trolley car and the automobile bus. 

The trolley coach draws current from overhead wires, 
but instead of being confined to steel rails it can move - 
anywhere between curb and curb, because the overhead 
current collectors are extremely flexible. Able to pass 
other vehicles, it expedites traffic wherever substituted 
for the old-style trolley confined to the centre of the street. 


No longer need motorists stop while trolley passengers 
enter and alight, for the new coach accommodates 
passengers at the curb. Traveling on rubber tires, it 
is quieter than any other public vehicle and its occupants 
are not troubled by the fumes and jolts so often experi- 
enced on gasoline buses. With unlimited electricity avail- 
able, heating, lighting, and ventilating reach new stand- 
ards of excellence. 

The earliest troliey coaches received scant attention as 
they paraded the fringes of New York and Philadelphia. 
First models were awkward to operate and rather amus- 
ing to behold. But engineers soon smoothed out both 
design and operation, and the trolley coach straightway 
took hold as a popular street vehicle. By 1934, trolley 
coaches were using 36,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
current in twenty-one cities. Now they have run the 
score up to thirty cities, with more coming. 

Although installed at first as an economy measure, the 


new vehicles found such public favor that routes are . 


being extended in many places. Trolley coaches now 
serve routes never before electrified for transportation. 
Revenues stop shrinking when they are installed; in 
many cities they have brought up to 30 per cent more 
cash into the coin registers. The public likes these quiet 
and flexible vehicles which combine high speed with 
easy, ordorless riding ; while operators rejoice at riddance 
of heavy street paving and repair charges, which fre- 
quently spelled the difference between profit and loss. 

General Electric had to popularize the trolley-coach 
idea before it could sell trolley coaches, which is true of 
many of its well-matured ideas in transportation. In 
this case it began by thoroughly studying local traffic 
conditions, a wise practice not always followed in urban 
transport, where many misfit vehicles are in need of re- 
placement. 

So complicated is city traffic that not even as flexible 
a vehicle as the trolley coach can serve all areas. On 
some streets overhead wires are prohibited; on others 
there is too little traffic to justify the expense of change. 
The transportation engineer proceeds on the theory that 
the correct vehicle for any given run is that which gives 
utmost satisfaction and at the same time provides a satis- 
factory profit for the operator. He must take into ac- 
count not only traffic density and hourly flow, but also 
riding habits and prejudices. New York accepts the 
subway, on which more than a million passengers a day 
can be moved on a four-track route. Other cities are 
inveterate trolley riders, and each trolley car in a heavy- 
traffic period will carry as many passengers as occupy 
thirty to sixty automobiles. In spite of track abandon- 
ment and the shift to gasoline buses and other new-type 
vehicles, trolleys still account for 60 per cent of com- 
mercial urban passenger traffic and are the best solution 
for extreme street congestion. Consequently it seemed 
definitely in order to develop a better trolley car. 

The industry, at last aroused, concentrated on a co- 
operative effort to produce a rail vehicle which would 
provide speed and comfort equal to those of the private 
automobile —a trolley car with so many improvements 
that it would be faster, quieter, and more economical to 
operate than any other means of transportation. To this 
street car— known as the President’s Conference Car 
from the meetings at which it was matured — General 
Electric contributed newly designed motors, brakes, con- 
trols, and other equipment. 

Seeking to lure urban passengers from private auto- 
mobiles, designers of the new street car drew on auto- 
motive technique to gain quick getaway, high speed, and 
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passenger comfort. They used rubber to absorb vibra- 
tion and prevent squeaks. They provided modern light- 
ing of high intensity but easy on the eyes, plenty of clean 
air by means of indirect ventilation, and brakes, which 
through a combination of compressed air, dynamic and 
magnetic track control, permit quick stopping without jar. 
These cars can be accelerated from standstill to a speed 
of forty miles per hour in the brief space of eight seconds. 
Attractively streamlined bodies help to attract more pas- 
sengers. 

After more than five years in preparation, with the 
entire industry backing its idea-car, this new street car 
is now making its bow to the public. Brooklyn ‘and 
Baltimore led off with large orders, and Chicago began 
placing eighty of the new models in operation last sum- 
mer. With this ultramodern vehicle the street-car in- 
dustry confidently expects to halt its decline and go 
forward. 

In 1925 General Electric adapted the electric trans- 
mission to the gasoline bus for elimination of shocks, 
driver abuse, wear by clutch slipping, and fatigue. This 
vehicle has been adopted in many cities, particularly in 
New Jersey, where Public Service Coordinated Transport 
now has hundreds in operation. Public Service has 
lately led off in the operation of two other new-type 
vehicles, the diesel-electric bus and the all-service vehicle. 
The latter, which is likely to acquire wide favor, operates 
as a trolley coach in the city, but beyond the trolley wires 
it operates ‘as a gas-electric bus. This dual utility sets 
a new pace in vehicle specialization. 

Thus has still greater flexibility become a characteristic 
of urban transport. Somewhere among subway and 
elevated cars, improved surface cars, trolley coaches, all- 
service vehicles, and gas-electric buses any operating 
company can find what it needs. 


V 


This account of General Electric’s place in the trans- 
portation picture is necessarily restricted to the land 
phase. Also highly important are its activities in the air 
and on water. In equipping aircraft with the super- 
charger, General Electric scored a great technical and 
commercial success, the proceeds of which have gone 
largely into perfecting navigating instruments in a wide 
range and pushing the development of radio telegraphy 
for aircraft. As a result, communication between air- 
craft and land stations, and between airplanes in flight, 
1s now everyday procedure, and radio control has in- 
creased the safety of air travel. 


In water transport, General Electric pioneered the 
turbine-electric drive. This equipment has been ex- 
tensively used by the Navy, all the way from small craft 
to battleships. Hundreds of commercial vessels, includ- 
ing the Normandie and ships of the United Fruit, Dollar, 
Grace, and Panama-Pacific lines, are electrically driven, 
rt ee! General Electric’s many years of activity in this 

eld. 

Broad as General Electric’s transport activities are, 
they represent only one aspect of the Company’s vast 
business in electrical investigation and manufacturing. 
Producing everything in electric equipment from home 
appliances and the most delicate instruments and tubes 
up to massive motor and turbine installations, and ranging 
the whole field of electrical research with unequaled dili- 
gence and skill, General Electric Company plays a large 
part, directly or indirectly, in advancing transportation in 
every field. 
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Common Sea Water—A Valuable Raw 
Material 


By LEROY C. STEWART 


Research Engineer, Ethyl-Dow Chemical Company 


It has been known for many years that the sea water 
contains traces of gold, silver and other valuable sub- 
stances, but it is only during the past couple years that 
a commercial process has been in operation for using 
sea water as a raw material. It is not precious metals 
which this process obtains, however, but bromine which 
is a heavy, reddish-brown liquid which when exposed 
to the atmosphere gives off a dense, corrosive and suffo- 
cating vapor. Bromine is not actually present as such, but 
rather as a salt from which the bromine is obtained in 
the operation of the chemical process. 


Early in 1934 the Ethyl-Dow Chemical Company 
started operation of its plant about twenty miles south 
of Wilmington, North Carolina. This plant takes raw 
sea water from the Atlantic Ocean on the east side of 
the narrow peninsula on which it is located, extracts the 
bromine from the water, and discharges it into the Cape 
Fear River on the western side of the peninsula. The 
river then carries it back into the ocean about twenty 
miles south of the plant. 


Beginning in the early 1920’s, the demand for bromine 
increased very rapidly in this country due to the use of 
one of its compounds in the production of Ethyl fluid 
for the treatment of gasoline motor fuels. Because of 
the rapid increase in this demand, it became necessary to 
develop sources of bromine other than the old ones, chief 
of which was the natural brine found in the vicinity of 
Midland, Michigan. It was natural that sea water should 
be considered as such a source for, although it contains 
only a very small amount of bromine compounds, never- 
theless there is an almost inexhaustible supply available. 


With this in mind the Dow Chemical Company, which 
operates a chemical process in Michigan for extracting 
bromine from brine, decided also to develop a process 
which would operate on raw sea water. The problem 
was one of considerable magnitude as evidenced by the 
fact that one million pounds of sea water contains only 
sixty-seven pounds of bromine, and second, that the raw 


Bromine Extracting Plant 


material contained only about the same amount of bro- 
mine as that which was left remaining in the Michigan 
salt brine after extraction of bromine from that material 
by the standard method. 


In developing a process for operating on sea water, 
the original investigations were made on synthetic sea 
water, and then later the methods developed in the labora- 
tory were applied in a small plant using actual sea water 
which was shipped to Michigan in tank cars. It was 
July, 1933 when the Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co, decided to 
build and operate a plant which would extract 15,000 
pounds of bromine per day from sea water and manufac- 
ture this into ethylene dibromide which is used along with 
other constituents in treatment of gasoline to give it anti- 
knock properties. The plant was designed and construct- 
ed exclusively by the staff of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany and turned over to the joint company for operation 
within a‘period of five months from breaking ground. 
This is recognized as one of the outstanding achievements 
in chemical engineering of the past decade. This is evi- 
dent from some of the construction data which are as 
follows : 


Clearing of ground started .............. July 27, 1933 
Ground broken for first building ........ Aug. 15, 1933 
Production of ethylene dibromide commenced Jan. 10, 1934 
Wood piles driven (30 feet long) .......... 1,800 
Sheet steel piling (36-50 feet long), tons .... 750 
Max. number men employed at one time, approx. E 

Approx. total of man-days .................. 90,000 
First working drawing completed ........ Aug. 14, 1933 
Last working drawing completed .......... Nov. 2, 1933 
No. of principal drawings (24 by 36 inches) 265 


Sea Water Intake 


The sea water intake at the plant consists of two mas- 
sive piers extending into the ocean about thirty feet be- 


yond the water’s edge at lowest tide. Each pier is 
formed by a double row of sheet steel piling. At ap- 
proximately twenty foot intervals cross-walls tie the 
parallel rows of piling together, forming a series of cells 
in each pier. These are then filled with sand to give 
stability against battering by the waves. The water flows 
between the piers into a basin from which it is pumped 
over a dam which is at a height of twenty-three feet above 
mean low tide level. From there the water flows by 
gravity across the mile-wide peninsula on which the plant 
is located to the extraction units near the shore of the 
river. Two 30-inch centrifugal pumps each having a 
capacity of about 30,000 gallons per minute are used to 
elevate the sea water from the settling basin to the top 
of the dam. 

The actual removal of bromine from the sea water oc- 
curs in two identical units which are brick structures 
approximately 200 feet long by 85 feet wide. They are 
about as tall as an average five-story building. Each unit 
is composed of what is known as the “blowing-out” 
tower and an “absorption” tower. Approximately 15,000 
gallons of sea water are pumped to the top of each unit 
each 24 hours. At the bottom of the rubber-lined pipes 
which carry the water to the top of the units, sulfuric 
acid and chlorine gas are injected into the sea water. 
The chlorine replaces the bromine which is in chemical 
combination, thereby producing a very dilute solution of 
free bromine. The latter is then removed from the water 
by blowing a large volume of air through the solution. 
This is done by sucking air from the bottom to the top 
of the blowing-out tower at the same time that the sea 
water with its bromine in solution is flowing from the 
top to the bottom of the tower. 


The mixture of bromine and air then is caused to come 
in contact with a solution of soda ash (washing soda) 
in the absorption tower and is thus converted to a solu- 
tion which can be concentrated by recirculation of this 
liquid until a very strong liquor is obtained which will 
yield bromine upon further acidification. The bromine 
thus obtained is caused to react chemically with ethylene 
gas made from ordinary grain alcohol by passing the 
latter over heated kaolin (china clay). The product is 
ethylene dibromide which is used in preparing Ethyl fluid 
which in turn is added to gasoline to provide the latter 
with anti-knock properties. 


The success of the sea water process depends chiefly 
on two fundamental developments. These important fac- 
tors are: first, determination and control of the exact 
conditions of acidity which must be maintained in the 
sea water in order to set free the bromine efficiently ; and 
second, a method of continuously determining and indi- 
cating the extent of the bromine liberation. Without 
these accurate control methods it would be impossible 
economically to chemically treat the enormous quantities 
of sea water which must be handled in order to obtain 
the desired production of bromine. 


The plant was designed to produce approximately one- 
half million pounds of bromine per month. Its produc- 
tion has never fallen below that amount and in hot 
weather it has produced as much as 50% in excess of 
that quantity. The plant is the first successful com- 
mercial operation involving a continuous passage of sea 
water through a chemical process with attendant removal 
of valuable materials. It is very likely that as time pro- 
gresses other constituents of sea water likewise will be 
removed for the benefit of mankind through the aid of 
chemistry. 
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REGISTRATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
RECORD OF EXAMINATION SINCE JANUARY 1, 1934 


220 candidates 74% passed 
942 candidates 81% passed 
603 candidates 79% passed 


(Note: The foregoing figures do not include the candidates 
who were assigned to the examinations but who failed to ap- 
pear.) 

TOTAL RESULTS 
Total Applications 


Year Ending Considered % Passed 

1060 43 

2187 34 

7000 (approx.) 40 (estimated) 
18810 applications 39% passed 


ENGINEERS AND UNIONS 


From the Engineering News Record 


Sir: In all the present discussion on the maintenance 
of the professional character of engineering against labor 
unions for “skilled technicians,’ the most outstanding 
omission is the matter of the employment situation in 
engineering. 

Big business has changed, and probably has eliminated, 
what may be called rugged individualism in engineering. 
There was a time when an engineer was permitted to set 
up an office and t» carry on his work on a professional 
basis, similar to the practitioner in medicine or law. Now- 
adays it is impossible for the engineering graduate to open 
a professional office unless he has sufficient funds to carry 
out the large contracts of today. But even if funds were 
available to compete against the large construction com- 
panies of today, the young engineer is not legally per- 
mitted to maintain that office unless he has a license. 

Now, the college graduates of other professions, medi- 
cine and law for example, are given the opportunity to ob- 
tain their licenses practically at graduation. In engineer- 
ing, the graduate must wait at least five years while he 
gains experience in a “responsible position.” After that 
period, assuming he has spent only five years in gaining 
the required experience, he must suffer, as the Spaniards 
say, an examination which includes subject matter the 
engineer has passed over several years previous to gradu- 
ation and which he has not touched since that time. The 
opportunity for obtaining a professional license in en- 
gineering is less than in other professions, and this con- 
dition has come about through the efforts of the profes- 
sional societies. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
May 29, 1937 


LOUIS ROBERTS 


DUES 

Your National Society is working diligently for 
your profit and interest. 

Delinquent dues handicap any organization 
severely. 

Pause for a minute and ask yourself: “Have I 
paid my dues?” If not, send a check immediately 
to your State or National Society as is your State 
custom. 

If you have paid, forgive us for mentioning it. 
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10th Annual Meeting of New York Society of Pro- 


fessional Engineers Reported Largest Single 
Gathering of Technical Men Ever Held 


in New York City 


The tenth Annual meeting of the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers was’ held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City Saturday May 22nd at 
which time Engineer Alfred E. Roche of Troy, N. Y. 
was elected president. 

The clear cut snappy talk of Colonel Frederick Stuart 
Greene, State Superintendent of Public Works, which 
was broadcast over station WMCA, and the cleverly con- 
ceived and brilliantly delivered address of the Hon. Perry 
T. Ford, vice-president of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, president of the Ohio State Society 
of Professional Engineers and Secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Engineering Examiners, did much to 
make the meeting the hugh success that it was. 

It was the largest single gathering of technical men 
ever held in New York City, with well over eight hun- 
dred engineers from all parts of the state and neighbor- 
ing states attending the luncheon, 

A new air of consciousness of the need of organization 
seemed to have gripped the engineers and to have turned 
them out in such an unprecedented number. 

On Friday evening at seven o’clock the annual dinner 
meeting of the State Directors was held with a full at- 
tendance from every district. The visiting directors were 
guests of the State Society and enjoyed accommodations 
arranged for them at the Commodore Hotel. At the 
directors’ meeting past president Arnold G. Chapman, 
presented a long list of legislative measures presented at 
the last session of the State Legislature many of which 
were offered for adoption, endorsement or opposition by 
the State Society according to their particular merits of 
each Bill. 

In the morning the meeting was opened by President 
John C. Riedel who welcomed the assembled engineers 
and spoke briefly about the recent speech of a public 
official advising the Master Plumbers at their annual 
dinner to adopt the term Sanitary Engineer. Engineer 
Riedel told the engineers, that he immediately got in 
touch with the State Educational Department which 
regulates the practice of engineering in New York State 
and advised them of the intended mis-use of the term 
“engineer,” of the activity of Dr. Steinman in the matter 
and speedy admonition “not to disobey the law” handed 
down by the Educational Department. 


President-elect Alfred E. Roche, former city engineer 
of Troy, reporting upon his progress with the State 
Educational Department in the matter of obtaining a more 
dignified and presentable roster for the registered en- 
gineers of the state, indicated that the department still 
had the matter under consideration, but felt quite certain 
the roster would be improved. 

Engineer Charles W. Burke, chairman of the Resolu- 
tion committee presented numerous resolutions which 
were formally adopted. 


Following the luncheon which was held in the Grand 
Ball Room and altering the program to avail the engineers 
ot the facilities of station WMCA, President Riedel in- 
troduced the principal speaker Colonel Frederick Stuart 
Greene, State Superintendent of Public Works. Col. 
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Greene addressing both his radio and assemblied audi- 
ences said: 

“Up to now the engineer has been satisfied with his 
scientific accomplishments. But that is not enough. It 
does not pay the butcher or the baker. 

“ ‘Engineers,’ said Col. Greene ‘are too modest and this 
modesty on your part has prevented the proper recogni- 
tion of the engineering profession as a vital influence in 
our present day civilization. Take the average individual. 
Little does he concern himself with all the comforts and 
facilities you supply for his daily life. He gets up in the 
morning in a watm room heated thru engineering in- 
genuity, has his toast and coffee prepared rapidly on 
electrical ranges, steps into the elevator, another feature 
of engineering skill and decends to the sidewalk built by 
the civil engineer and then takes the subway or street 
car, both of which are engineering products, and gets 
to work. And so it goes till he turns off the radio and 
goes to bed. 

“‘Our profession,’ continued Col. Greene, ‘is the 
poorest paid group because of the lack of recognition by 
the general public which is caused principally by the 
modesty of most engineers compared to the demands made 
by the doctor, the lawyer or the architect.’ 

“The engineer has contributed much to medicine by 
the prevention of disease thru the creation of sanitary 
systems and in the supply of water to large cities. How- 
ever it is never considered a medical contribution.” 

In concluding Colonel Greene urged the engineers “to 
demand more,” and again stated that “they failed of full 
recognition because they did not insist upon it.” 

In welcoming the engineers to the city Walter D. 
Binger, Deputy Commissioner of Sanitation in charge of 
engineering, representing Mayor LaGuardia, told the 
engineers of the intense interest in every engineering 
problem in the city, even asking how they put in tunnels, 
built docks and the like, and assured the engineers that 
“the Mayor had their interest at heart.” Continuing 
Engineer Binger said “the engineer works in an anony- 
mous profession and his accomplishments are never 
dramatized as are the findings in science or medicine.” 
He outlined the accomplishments of the Department of 
Sanitation in the building of modern incinerators and 
the organization of an efficient engineering force. 

W. Earle Andrews, Superintendent of the New York 
World’s Fair spoke as the representative of the Hon. 
Grover Whalen, and outlined the various principal fea- 
tures of the Fair and the engineering problems encount- 
ered in its building. He said that from all accounts the 
Fair would considerably increase New York’s business 
and that much space had already been let to exhibitors. 
800,000 persons will be accommodated on peak days. 

President-elect Alfred E. Roche was next called upon 
by the retiring president to address the gathering. (Engr. 
Roche’s speech appears separately). 

The grand climax of the meeting was the last speaker, 
the Hon. Perry T. Ford, president of the Ohio State 
Society of Professional Engineers, secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Engineering Examiners and present vice- 
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: TH ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS REPC# 


At the speaker’s table: 

Col. Walter C. Simpson, Treasurer, National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers 

John C. Riedel, Retiring President New York State Society 

Alfred E. Roche, new President 

Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, Vice-president 

Col. Frederick Stuart Greene, Superintendent of Public Works, 
State of New York 

Perry T. Ford, Secretary of the Board 


Honorable Walter D. Binger, Deputy Commissioner, Department 
of Sanitation 

Colonel Hogan, Chief Engineer—World’s Fair 1939 Inc. 

Arthur V. Sheridan, President—National Society of Professional 
Engineers 

Dr. David B. Steinman, Chairman—Board of Trustees 

Dr. Harlan H. Horner, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
State of New York 


ED LARGEST SINGLE GATHERING OF TECHNICAL MEN EVER HELD IN NEW YORK cE 


Willard S. Conlon, Executive Secretary, National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers 

Rev. Brother Aubert, Assistant Dean—Manhattan College, River- 
dale, N. Y. 

James A. Hoyle, Professional License Division, N. Y. State Edu- 
cation Dept. 

Prof. Harold Pender, Dean—University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. A. W. Doll, Pratt Institute 

Frederick Skene, Dean—City College, School of Technology 

James S. Thomas, President—Clarkson College : 


F. H. De Chant, President—Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers 

Harry E. Harris, Past-President—Connecticut Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers 

Allan R. Cullimore, President—Newark College of Engineering 

Walter L. Simpson, President—District of Columbia Society of 
Professional Engineers 

W. Earl Andrews, Gen’l Mgr. N. Y. World’s Fair 

W. Boyd Thacter, Mayor of Albany, N. Y. 

Geo. Seabury, Sec’y., American Society of Civil Engineers 
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president of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. Engineer Ford delivered what all present con- 
sidered a masterpiece both in composition and in elo- 
quence of delivery. 

Engineer Ford said “the chaotic condition that exists 
in our profession emanates from the fact that we have not 
been group conscious when thinking in terms of engineer- 
ing and as a result we have been divided into numerous 
divisions of engineering. The first awakening of the 
lack of this consciousness occurred in 1915 at a meeting 
of the Northwest Ohio County Engineers’ Association 
which has resulted in the development of closer co- 
operation among the engineers in Ohio for the benefit of 
the profession as a whole. Not until we have thoroughly 
acquired this development of group consciousness uni- 
versally will we advance as a profession.” 

He called attention to the fact that the new movement 
will succeed because of our approach to group conscious- 
ness by considering both the social and educational 
aspects. He said “each are co-ordinate and all inclusive.” 

“We cannot divorce the two systems” said Engineer, 
Ford. “However all matters pertaining to the profession 
could best be handled by the profession itself.”” He said 
that the ladder by which the professional movement shall 
climb is the State Board. He felt that the thing for the 
engineer to realize is that he owes allegiance to the people 
from whom he gets his authority first and to the pro- 
fession second, keeping foremost in his mind that the 
public welfare comes first in all events.” “The attitude 
of the educator should also change to meet a changing 
condition and the powers invested in the State Boards 
should be increased and the duties lightened. It is by 
these processes that we will triumph.” 

Engineer Ford suggested the following fourteen quali- 
fications for a good engineer, co-ordinating both the social 
and educational aspects and urged that these be used as 
a guide in the profession: 


1. Co-operation. 

2. Consideration for Others. 

3. Intelligent Tolerance. 

4. Sense of Proportion. 

5. A Good Balance (spiritual). 

6. Social Acceptance Of and In the Group. 

7. Effective Interest or Curiosity. 

8. Independent or Creative Thinking. 

9. Self Direction in Work. 

10. Faith in Intelligent Methods. 

11. Knowledge of One’s Powers and Limitations. 
12. Serious Thinking about Basic Assumptions. 
13. Sense of Security. 

14. The Ability to Organize. 


Engineer Ford used the following quotation from 
Bacon to emphasize his point. “A man who thinks only 
of himself is hopelessly uneducated.” 

Arthur V. Sheridan, President of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, when called upon to say a few 
words briefly outlined the activities of the National 
Society and concluded with the statement that the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers was the only 
legally qualified organization representing the profession. 

In concluding the meeting in the Grand Ball Room 
President Riedel told the engineers that they should not 
remain in the background but should get more voice in 
every day situations that arise in society. 

At the business meeting which followed in the East 
Room the Society decided by a narrow vote, to ask the 
President to transfer most of the WPA operations to 
PWA. Ample evidence is present to justify a belief that 
business recovery is advancing “to such an extent as to 
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activities” the resolution said. 

“The complete return to normalcy should bring about 
the complete discontinuance of all work and the relief 
agencies supported by Federal Funds,” 

The following officers were elected by the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers for the coming 
year: 

President, Alfred E. Roche of Troy; Vice-presi- 
dent, Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, Richmond; second 
vice-president, Andrew K. Johnson, Queens; fi- 
nancial secretary, Ernest F. Fox, Bronx; treasurer, 
P. M. Corry, Bronx. 

These new directors were elected to represent the fol- 
lowing counties: 

Charles W. Burke, Kings; Irving Hochstadter, 
Nassau; Ralph H. McKee, New York; Thomas C. 
Desmond, Orange; Elmer C. Lawton, Albany; A. J. 
Keating, Essex; Charles S. Keating, Onondaga; 
Edward E. Stickney, Broome; Elwin G. Speyer, 
Erie. 

Mr. Roche, the new president, is a former city engi- 
neer and commissioner of public works in Troy, and is 
20w the engineer for Federal WPA projects in twenty- 
one counties of the State. He is stationed in Albany 
with branch offices in Rochester, Elmira, and Bingham- 
ton. Engineer Roche is a former president of the Inter- 
national Association of Public Works Officials and a 
former vice-president of the New York State Waterways 
Association. He was graduated from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute as a civil engineer in 1907. 

Engr. Frederick H. Zurmuhlen was General Chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements, and was assisted by: 
Ignatius W. Conway, Edward J. Flanagan, Leo A. 
Hickey, Ernest P. Neuschwander, John W. Pickworth, 
John C. Riedel, George A. Sallans, Linford S. Stiles, 
Raymond C. Sullivan, Joseph A. Vertefeuille, Raymond 
J. Van Wagner, Louis A. Walsh. 


Remarks by Alfred E. Roche, Newly Elected Pres- 
ident of the New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers at its Tenth Annual Meeting 


The environment in which we live is the result of 
intensive scientific research conducted by the Engineers 
during the past thirty years. So intensive and produc- 
tive has this research been that: the modes of transporta- 
tion, the generation of power, the technique of the press, 
the .nethods of construction, the treatment of disease, 
the application of law, the process of business have all 
urdergone major changes in one generation. That was 
to be expected when the Engineer set into motion the 
elements he had labored with in his laboratory. And, 
now, this generation is enjoying the accumulation of 
years of laborious research. That we will continue to 
advance by science, and enjoy the fruits of engineering 
skill is axiomatic. Either we advance by making every 
process of business obsolete within a single generation 
or we decline in that generation. There is no period of 
levelling in science. It is expected of us that we shall 
continue in an accelerated manner, the advances made in 
the past thirty years. 

World-knowledge has continually gone forward—skill 
in the performance of work in building or in mining, in 
chemistry or in ceramics; in the application of power or 
heat ; or in methods of business that were basically sound, 
have never been lost. Only unsound principles and un- 
economic processes, made obsolete by engineering ad- 
vancement, have not survived. 
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The world is alert to the inventive genius of the 
Engineer. It capitalizes and commercializes his findings 
to the advancement of our times. Every advancement of 
science provides work for labor; utilizes capital; brings 
joy, contentment and comfort. It sets into flow the 
numerous components of work between its basic state 
and its finished product. It does another thing: it brings 
obsolesence into processes currently in use. Obsolesence 
is a step before rust. Therefore, every commercial and 
industrial enterprise financed by banking houses should 
have the advice of engineers as to soundness, economics, 
probable life, and fair value of undertaking. If financial 
institutions are in a “Public Relations” program, as I 
believe they are, that program is not complete until the 
principles of engineering economics are applied for the 
institutions, by qualified engineers, at the source of the 
transaction. This will assure the ultimate holders of the 
commercial paper, that obsolesence has not overtaken the 
structure before it has liquidated itself. 

From the United States Investor issue of May 1, 1937, 
I find: 

“At the risk of offending some of our friends by 
plain speaking, let us begin with two bold statements. 
The first is that the majority of our commercial 
banks do not possess, the proper human machinery 
for bond buying. 

“They are facing the same difficulties of bond 
buying and investment management as in 1929, and 
the years before. This is not an encouraging condi- 
tion. It leaves a troubled state of mind as to what 
kind of bonds our banks will be holding when the 
next major business slump brings its day of judg- 
ment. 

“The second bold statement is that the majority 


of our banks are bound to be handicapped by their . 


limited resources and by their geographic locations. 
Only a minority of our Banks can have trained bond 
men with access to the best sources of information. 
They must usually be content with that meagre in- 
formation that seeps into suburbs from the metro- 
politan center. 

“With most of our banks doing business in places 
remote from New York, Chicago and other financial 
centers, and with most of them dependent upon such 
smatterings of information as cashier or president 
can glean from casual acquaintances, the outlook for 
good bond portfolios among our commercial banks 
in the years ahead, is not all one might wish it to be.” 


The United States Investor asks this question: “Well 
_ what is the Bankers’ Association going to do about 
it?” 

We offer a recommendation: stop capitalizing the brick 
and mortar, machinery, equipment, and other assets that 
modern engineering has relegated to the disposal ground. 
Secure sound engineering advice on the basic economic 
values of each underwriting. Let that advice be un- 
hampered by irrelevant matters tending to pyramid the 
issue. 

Engineering is an old profession. Centuries ago men 
skilled in the strength of materials and mathematics con- 
structed fortresses; built acqueducts; made machines of 
war; constructed bridges over small streams; built tel- 
ford roads; set up amphitheatres; sluiced rivers, and 
constructed some of the outstanding architectural build- 
ings of the Middle Ages. These men were known as 
military engineers. Their works were massive; their 
labor was plentiful, their objective was conquest. 

Engineering as we practice it, came into being in 1824. 
On November 5th of that year, Stephen Van Renssalaer, 
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a product of the platroons of the Dutch settlement in 
America, established the first engineering school in any 
English speaking country. He wrote on that date: 


“I have established a school in the north end of 
Troy, for the purpose of instructing persons—in the 
application of science to the common purposes of 
life. My principal object is to qualify teachers for 
instructing the sons and daughters of farmers and 
mechanics—in the application of experimental chem- 
istry ; philosophy and science to agriculture, domestic 
economy, the arts and manufacture.” 


Two years after that letter, the power and privilege 
of conferring the first engineering degrees in America, 
came from the State of New York to the Renssalaer 
School. One hundred and two years ago, there was 
graduated from the Troy Polytechnic Institute, nine men 
in the Class of 1835. They constituted the first engi- 
neers. How well these men constructed; how well they 
hallowed the ground for us, is universally known. 

Shortly after the founding of the first school of engi- 
neering, intricate commercial and industrial problems 
faced the engineer. The expansion of our currency 
hastened: the opening of the public domain; the era of 
canalization ; the utilization of coal for power; the bridg- 
ing of rivers; the extension of the rails; the conversion 
of iron into steel; the use of the telegraph; the expansion 
of newspapers; the growth of municipalities with their 
complex physical requirements ; all of these created a de- 
mand for scientifically trained men that the universities 
and polytechnics could not furnish. In that era, we were 
expanding our frontier; our sphere of influence; our 
industrial and commercial importance. 

Public and private enterprises were undertaken by 
men who had no training in economics and engineering. 
Many resulted in failures, financial losses, fatalities fol- 
lowed the rollicking blundering misinformed promotional 
schemers who practiced, under the guise of engineering, 
quackery on the public; schemers capitalized on engineer- 
ing ; the term was abused. 

The State of New York decided to correct this con- 
dition; to stop the abuse perpetrated under engineering ; 
ta drive quackery out of all professions. The State de- 
termined some years ago, to safeguard the life, health 
and property of its citizens by qualifying those who would 
practice the engineering profession. It now demands 
that men shall be licensed for that purpose. 

Section 1449 of Article 55 of the State Law recites: 


“A person practices professional engineering, who 
holds himself out as able to perform, or who does 
perform any professional service, such as consulta- 
tion, investigation, evaluation, planning, design, or 
responsible supervision of construction or operation, 
in connection with any public or private utilities, 
structures, buildings, machines, equipment, proc- 
esses, works or projects wherein the safeguarding of 
life, health or property is concerned or involved, 
when such professional service requires the applica- 
tion of engineering principles and data.” 

This is a definite commission of professional principles, 
which confers on the public, the right to demand of you, 
a service in the design of structures, works and machines, 
that you shall safeguard the life, health and property of 
its citizens. It implies that no manufacturer shall put 
upon the Sales Market, any implement which will under- 
mine the life, health and property of the Citizens. 


IN THE PRACTICE OF YOUR PROFESSION 
Let it be said of you, as it has been said of others, they 
builded better then they knew. 
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HEADS NEW YORK 
SOCIETY 


Alfred E. Roche of Troy, newly elected 
president of The New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers. Mr. Roche now 
directs WPA projects in twenty-one counties 
of the state. 


Alfred E. Roche of Troy was elected 
president of the New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers at its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore, last 
month. 

Other officers chosen, all from the metro- 
politan district were: Vice-President, Fred- 
erick H. Zurmuhlen, Richmond; second 
Vice-President, Andrew K. Johnson, 
Queens; financial secretary, Ernest F. Fox, 
Bronx; treasurer, T. M. Corry, New York. 

These new directors were elected to repre- 
sent the following counties: 

Charles W. Burke, Kings; Irving Hoch- 
stadter, Nassau; Ralph H. McKee, New 
York; Thomas C. Desmond, Orange; Elmer 
C. Lawton, Albany; A. J. Keating, Essex; 
Charles S. Keating, Onondaga; Edward E. 
Stickney, Broome; and Elwin G. Speyer, 
Erie. 

Mr. Roche, the new president, is a former 
city engineer and Commissioner of Public 
Works in Troy, and is now the engineer for 
Federal WPA projects in twenty-one coun- 
ties of the state. He is stationed in Albany 
with branch offices in Rochester, Elmira 
and Binghampton. He is a former president 
of the International Association of Public 
Works Officials and a former president of 
the New York State Waterways Associa- 
tion. He was graduated from Rensselaer 
— Institute as a civil engineer in 
1907. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF RETIRING PRESIDENT 
N. Y. STATE SOCIETY 


John Charles Riedel, Retiring President 
of the New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, was born in the City of 
New York and attended its public schools 
and the College of the City of New York. 
He was a cadet in the New York Nautical 
School (now the New York State Mer- 
chant Marine Academy). He attended the 
night courses of science and engineering in 
Cooper Union, and graduated in 1898 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. He re- 
ceived the degree of Civil Engineer from 
Cooper Union in 1904, 


From 1897 to 1901 Engineer Riedel was 
associated with the Manhattan Electric 
Lighting Company and the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of New York. From 
January 1901 to Ooctober 1907 he was with 
the Bureau of Sewers, Borough of Brooklyn, 
as rodman, transitman and chief of party 
on sewer construction costing more than five 
million dollars. In 1907 he was Assistant 
Engineer in charge of the division preparing 
designs for sewers and contract plans, and 
later became Engineer of Design in charge 
of the division. The value of the work cover- 
ing some of the largest sewers ever built 
anywhere, sewage pumping stations and 
disposal works, was more than fifty million 
dollars. In October 1934 he became Deputy 
Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of the City of New 
York, a place he still holds. 


While with the Bureau of Sewers Engineer 
Riedel acted as expert for the City of New 
York in litigation affecting drainage and 
floods, covering suits for many millions of 
dollars. He was Chairman of the following 
sub-committees appointed by the Broad of 
Estimate and Apportionment: 


1. On Rainfall and Runoff. 
2. On Sewer Capacity. 
3. On Preparation of Standard Specifi- 


cations for Sewer Construction in the 
City of New York. 


He appeared before many civic bodies and 
addressed them upon the subject of public 
improvements and the necessity for proper 
city planning. 


Engineer Riedel has been actively interes- 
ted in the development of civil service affect- 
ing engineering employees and has been a 
member of committees preparing reclassifi- 
cation of the service, and is now at work, in 
connection with the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of the City of New York, in 
the study of a possible reclassification of that 
City’s engineering service. 


In addition to the work mentioned above, 
Engineer Riedel was, from October 1898 
to June 1908, assistant to Professor William 
A. Anthony, Head of the Department of 
Physics, Cooper Union Night School of 
Science, as well as instructor in physics in 
the Cooper Union Night School of Science. 
From September 1908 to 1935 he was lect- 
urer in the Principles of Mechanics in the 
Cooper Union Night Schools of Science and 
Schools of Engineering. In 1936 and 1937 he 
was lecturer in Engineering Economics to 
the graduate students in the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. 


He has written many articles appearing in 
scientific magazines and was the author of 
the paper on the Ralph Avenue Sewer Sys- 
tem, awarded the prize by the Municipal 
Engineers of New York, and was also the 
author of the paper on the Design and Con- 


struction of the Flatbush-Flatlands Sewers, 
awarded the Alfred T. White Prize by the 
Brooklyn Engineers Club. 


Engineer Riedel is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
of its Committee on Accredited Schools. He 
is a member of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and of its Committee on 
Brick. He is a Past President of the Muni- 
cipal Engineers of New York; of the Brook- 
lyn Engineers Club; of the Association of 
Engineers of New York, Inc.; of the Kings 
County Chapter of the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers, and has 
just retired from the presidency of the New 
York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. He is also a Past President of the 
New York Nautical School Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Cooper Union Alumni Association, 
the Cooper Union Alumni Federation, and 
is Vice President of the Stuyvesant Com- 
munity Centre. 


Engineer Riedel was married to Rebecca 
Allen in 1900 and has the following children: 
Charles Allen Riedel, graduate of the Engi- 
neering Schools of Columbia University; 
John Stuart Riedel, graduate of Cornell 
University and of the Law Schools of Yale 
University; Robert Lodge Riedel, graduate 
of Cornell University and of the School of 
Business Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


ey resides at 505 Macon Street, Brooklyn, 


IMPRESSIONS OF A GUEST AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers 
Sincerity of purpose, integrity in 
the public interest and the determina- 
tion to secure for the engineer the 
professional recognition he deserves, 
characterized the meeting of the New 
York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, held May 22nd at the Com- 
modore Hotel. Outstanding as the 
speaker who struck the key note was 
Colonel Frederick Greene, Commis- 
sioner of Highways of the State of 
New York. His apt analogies be- 
tween the characteristics of the en- 
gineer and those of uis lawyer and 
medical professional brothers were 

loudly acclaimed. 

The importance of fitting legisla- 
tion in the advancement of our pro- 
fessional standing was emphasized and 
many precedents established by the 
New York State Society seem worthy 
of adoption by our Society. Such 
things as the coordination of County 
Chapters thru the medium of a co- 
ordinator. activity on matters of pub- 
lic interest by Chapters and the State 
Society, control of legislation not di- 
rectly but indirectly affecting the pro- 
fession, and matters of equal impor- 
tance were discussed at length. 

The meeting was an inspiration to 
me and must have been doubly so to 
Dr. D. B. Steinman, thru those efforts 
our State Society was founded. 

I do hope that equally as sincere 
an effort may be the result of our 
coming meeting at Hershey. 

FRED H. DECHANT, 
President Pa. Society of Professional 
Engineers. 
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Graduate Study In Engineering Schools 


By E. A. HOLBROOK 


Dean, Schools of Engineering and Mines, University of Pittsburgh 


I raise seriously the question as to whether 
or not much of the so-called graduate study 
in the several branches of engineering, as 
conducted in our schools and departments 
of engineering, has been worth the time 
and effort given to it. It is conceded that 
graduate study in mathematics, in the 
sciences, and in considerable engineering 
theory is best carried on in the more or less 
routine manner of a campus. It is agreed 
that vital advances in engineering have been 
possible only because of college laboratory 
research. It is right that these graduate 
workers should receive advanced degrees as 
one reward of their efforts. Yet I do re- 
sent the prevalent notion that this is the 
only kind of engineering advance that can 
fit into a college program. Only the other 
day, I heard of a college that refused to 
consider for advance credit, a certain re- 
search that was to be carried out in a series 
of plants situated from 10 to 50 miles from 
the campus. The college authorities said 
that work of this kind would not meet the 
residence requirements of the institution. So 
far as real engineering research and pro- 
gress are concerned, it appears time to 
change those residence requirements. In 
trying to give a scholarly and graduate ap- 
pearance to our engineering departments, 
we have struggled to make graduate scholars 
out of thousands of boys who ought to have 
been at work in industry. We have un- 
settled many men by giving them a distorted 
picture of the worthwhileness and applied 
value of graduate school engineering study. 
We have let them fuss around with equip- 
ment not suitable for investigations of a 
graduate calibre. We have been content to 
make graduate engineering work an imita- 
tion of liberal arts graduate work. 

Are we teachers of engineering getting 
ashamed of our academic position with our 
general paucity of degrees, and are we imi- 
tating our liberal arts brethren by farcing 
our young engineers and instructors into a 
single path for professional recognition— 
the path leading to advanced degrees? Until 
25 years ago, a trained engineer was one 
who had graduated from an engineering 
course with a Batchelor of Science degree 
after four years of study, and who had then 
put in from five to ten or more years, either 
in practice of his profession, or in positions 
in industry for which his college training 
fitted him. Industry and practical work 
were the firing lines of the profession, and 
college training only the background and 
foundation. It always has seemed to me 
that the great glory of the engineering pro- 
fession was that we could lay our founda- 
tion best at college, but we did not know 
what engineering responsibility was all about 
until we had to give a decision on the job 
that made us or broke us; until we had to 
meet the payroll on Saturday night; or un- 
til we had to submerge ourselves for the 
good of the organization. Those were the 
great tempering agents of the engineer, and 
for the majority still are today. 

As for the older generation of engineering 
teachers, they were mostly men with but a 
single college degree, but with an engineer- 
ing background that made them engineers, 
and a term of teaching that had mellowed 
them, so that they understood boys. Think 
back to your own great engineering teachers. 
Did you love and respect them for their 
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wealth of degrees, or because they were 
kindly men, with a seeming wealth of ex- 
perience and common sense and that inde- 
finable ability to teach? It was about 1910 
that the picture began to change, especially 
in engineering schools that were a part of 
universities. Somehow university presidents 
began asking how many degrees the pros- 
pective engineering teachers possessed. The 
president had only one yardstick with which 
to measure an educated man, the yardstick of 
liberal arts. The average university presi- 
dent never has understood that engineering 
is a different sort of education, a compound 
of the college classroom with high accom- 
plishment in the field, and that an engineer 
with several years’ background at Boulder 
Dam might be better fitted to teach civil 
engineering than one with a Ph.D. 

Did you ever consider what may be the 
great weakness of the liberal arts tradition 
as applied to engineering education? It ap- 
pears that it tries to produce scholars with 
graduate degrees, whose outlet is the teach- 
ing of a new generation of students, the 
cream of whom will become teachers to 
teach a new generation, and so on ad in- 
finitum. The ordinary student who takes 
the courses is a by-product, the main pro- 
duct is the small minority who will go on 
to higher degrees, and carry on the work of 
teaching a new generation of teachers. It 
is possible that this liberal arts tradition is 
right and the only way to carry on the torch 
of Scholarship. It may be right that the 
engineer who wants to teach should be forced 
into the groove of productive scholarship 
through the acquiring of advanced degrees. 
Perhaps the time is close at hand when the 
engineer, to gain recognition in his profes- 
sion, must have an M.S. or a Ph.D. earned 
in course. However, I am sure that en- 
gineering is a particular kind of an education, 
not necessarily like liberal arts, and a kind 
that will be the better for hewing its own 
path into graduate study and professional 
maturity, as it already has done into under- 
graduate college work. 

I have been connected with five institu- 
tions of higher learning. There is surpris- 
ingly little difference among them, in ob- 
jectives, policies, or standards. About the 
same type of boy attends each one. I am 
convinced that without exception these boys, 
if they really wish to be engineers or to 
follow engineering methods, ought to obtain 
a four year undergraduate foundation in col- 
lege, and then go to work and find out what 
it really is all about. It is an old statement 
that college is an unreal and make-believe 
world, but I repeat it for the emphasis it 
may give to my belief—that after four years 
in college the young man ought to get a job 
in or around engineering. This job or 
position ought to continue from one to three 
years. Frankly, I would hesitate to ad- 
mit a B.S. in engineering to graduate courses 
until he had, as a part of his education, 
that finite touch with the world of realty in 
engineering that can only come from being 
a part of it. 

After a year or two in practice, the young 
man knows well what he wants. For the 
great majority, college and thoughts of for- 
mal graduate study are a memory. He is 
digging into his job, becoming proficient, be- 
coming a specialist, working and studying 
in his own field. He has or is about to as- 


sume family responsibilities. A small minor- 
ity will want to enter teaching or will know 
that they need additional mathematics, econo- 
mics or engineering. Included in the group 
are those who now know that they will be 
happy only in research or advanced design. 
This group ought to form an attachment, 
full or part time, with some educational in- 
stitution that can offer them direction and 
visible rewards of achievement through 
graduate study and degrees. What I pro- 
test is the idea that an engineer can be- 
come scholarly and proficient in his specialty 
only by ordinary graduate college courses. 
Let us picture two students who have just 
finished their undergraduate work, and who 
want to engage, say, in tunnel construction. 
A takes one or two years in graduate study. 
B goes to work immediately after graduation. 
If B is willing to study by himself in his 
specialty, A never will catch up with him. 
Furthermore, within two years, B will know 
more about tunnelling than the average pro- 
fessor. Do you not see that this is the 
particular glory of engineering, in being, 
not a liberal arts tradition nourished by 
generations of scholars, not a pure science 
tradition built up in the laboratories, but a 
combination of both, to which is added an 
art of its own, an art that seeks perfection 
through doing, and not alone in telling 
about. what somebody else is or has been 
doing ? 

Some six years ago a liberal arts pro- 
fessor at a large American university said 
to me “The engineering college at our uni- 
versity is asking for a large expansion of 
program in the graduate school. Some of us 
on the program committee have wondered 
if there were enough content in engineering 
to justify much graduate study!” For the 
benefit of our non-engineering friends, let 
me say that graduate work in engineering 
is without limit, and the type of mind needed 
to be successful in engineering graduate fields 
to be successful in engineering graduate and 
research work is not inferior to the mind 
working in the older fields of learning. It 
is, or at least ought to be, a different type of 
mind, and we ought, therefore, not to ap- 
proach our objective by the same path as 
they do. 

Open a catalog of almost any engineering 
or mines school and note special class and 
laboratory facilities offered for a Master of 
Science degree and perhaps for a Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. If a student takes 
24 hours of classroom work and six hours 
for a thesis, he has a Master’s degree in 
one year. This may be followed by two 
years further work with about 50 more 
credits in classroom and thesis for the Ph.D. 
or equivalent degree. Most of the methods 
and courses are continuations of those used 
in undergarduate work. We may call the 
graduate classes seminars, but they still 
continue in many cases the forced feeding 
methods common in undergraduate work. 
Our methods and records emphasize the 
qualitative side of study, rather than the 
quantitative. We give a graduate degree 
when the student has finished six bushels 
of graduate research in our laboratory! Fhe 
other day I listened to a scholarly discus- 
sion (among scholars in a non-engineering 
field of learning) on how lengthy a doctor’s 
dissertation should be! Last year I read a 
short graduate engineering thesis called 
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“An Investigation of Stresses in Sucker Rod 


- Joints,” carried on outside the college, which 


perhaps was more valuable than many other 
theses twice as long. 

Let us also consider whether or not an 
engineer can become scholarly simply by ad- 
ditional graduate work in his own specialty. 
It appears that just taking additional courses, 
say in mechanical engineering, is a poor way 
to earn a degree of Master of Science in 
that field. Graduate study years ought to be 
the time when a student will enjoy giving 
breadth to his education by taking consider- 
able work in other fields of learning. I am 
sure that all graduate engineering students 
ought to have more background in econo- 
mics for example, or in any one or two 
of a dozen other non-engineering fields of 
learning. Perhaps in this way we best can 
broaden engineering. 

I ask you how many positions are there 
in the mining industry that would justify a 
young man taking three years in graduate 
study within a university? Nine mining com- 
panies out of ten would be prejudiced against 
the young Ph. D. In other branches of en- 
gineering, as in metallurgy, young Ph. D.'s 
are not uncommon. There is a place for 
them in industry. Why this seeming con- 
tradiction, Are there several branches of en- 
gineering that are more scholarly than others, 
or. have those industries employing certain 
kinds of engineers not appreciated the spec- 
ial graduate training, or is it possible that 
the kind and manner of graduate study com- 
mon in the past has not fitted certain kinds 
of engineers for their profession? 

It appears that in graduate study we in 
engineering have slavishly followed the older 
modes. Certain fields of metallurgy, follow- 
ing closely the sciences of physics and chem- 
istry, may develop advanced study and re- 
search through classroom and _ laboratory 
methods. Advanced study of this kind be- 
comes scientific rather than engineering in 
character. In the mining field, I believe 
that a graduate research in (for example) 
roof control can involve as scholarly a study 
as in any field of learning. Unfortunately 
the laboratory here must be the mine itself 
and we of the classroom and university 
laboratory have not yet learned how to ap- 


_ praise or appreciate research work not 


done in orthodox surroundings. Follow- 
ing the examples just given, we can visu- 
alize research work in mechanics, hydraulics, 
chemical engineering, metallurgy, heating and 
ventilating and many other engineering fields 
that can well be carried on in the college 
laboratories and by standard methods. At 
the same time we can visualize a host of 
electrical engineering studies and research 
whose proper setting is the research labora- 
tories of some large electrical industry, of 
design problems so specialized that the aver- 
age college professor could hardly hope to 
instruct in them. In the iron and _ steel 
plants themselves I find the highest type 
of engineering research in progress in a 
variety jof fields. What mechanical and 
combustion engineers have done in the field 
of power plants in the past ten years seems 
like miracles. All of this is grand engineer- 
ing research, but hardly possible in the often 
times set and sterile college laboratory. 
Some time ago two industrial engineers fin- 
ished a beautiful research on the : delivery 
system of city department stores; a civil 
engineer developed, down at the harbor, a 
new type of caisson. These achievements are 
engineering researc hof the highest order, as 
worthy of engineering college recognition as 
though they had been carried out in the col- 
lege laboratories. I am of the view that 
every new engineering job wherever per- 
formed demands some of that peculiar thing 
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called engineering research. Altogether, it 
seems clear that college laboratories in engi- 
neering have lost their leadership in research 
to the laboratories and other facilities of the 
large industries. 

The foregoing indicates that we of the 
engineering colleges need not necessarily 
follow the older paths in recognizing and 
encouraging scholarly attainment. I suggest 
that in planning future graduate work in 
engineering we consider the following: 

(a) Young graduate having the Bache- 
lor’s degree, before taking up formal gradu- 
ate studies, should be encouraged to secure 
from one to three years of practical work, 
as a minimum, in the industries connected 
with engineering. 

(b) Formal classroom work in graduate 
courses should be discouraged. Guidance of 
the student rather than instruction should 
be emphasized. If possible at least one-third 
of his study should be in fields outside of 
engineering. 

(c) We need a new vision of the variety, 
kind and place of graduate engineering re- 
search work. I see nothing sacred about 
a umiversity laboratory. They are gen- 
erally excellent for undergraduate instruc- 
tion, but often too set and exact to 
carry on research on a graduate level. At 
one engineering school, there are graduate 
students registered who are employed by 
industries or by neighboring research labora- 
tories. The research or investigation being 
carried out by the student in his every day 
work, becomes with proper safeguards his 
research project for his advanced degree. 
Never before have I seen such a wealth of 
mature high grade graduate engineering re- 
search results as are produced under this 
plan. In engineering and in mining edu- 
cation, let us get away from the notion that 
educational maturity is to be found only in 
the classroom and college laboratory. 

(d) Years ago the so-called professional 
degree in engineering was adopted by many 
colleges. The Bachelor of Science graduate 
in engineering, after a term of years of ac- 
ceptable practical experience, was awarded 
a professional degree, as Mechanical En- 
gineer, on the presentation of an acceptable 
thesis. Lately, this degree has fallen some- 
what into disfavor. If you are willing to 
concede that engineering is a particular kind 
of education, flowering best in originality 
of doing and in constructive practice, then 
the professional degree has a continuing place. 
The trouble is that we have through the 
years lowered the attainments necessary for 
the degree and made it a rather common 
thing. 

(e) In engineering graduate work, let 
us, for certain branches of the profession, 
build on the knowledge that ours is primarily 
a profession of creation and accomplishment 
and not a mass of book-learning. I would 
like to forget the rules and regulations of 
non-engineering graduate schools. I would 
allow a student to register for course A, 
even though he lived and worked a hun- 
dred miles from the campus. He would be 
an independent worker in the course; when 
he got into trouble he could write me, or 
drop in and talk with me. When he was 
ready to take an examination in the work, 
I would give it to him. Likewise, if a 
young engineer wanted to register for thesis 
in the design or plant work he is carrying 
on in his everyday position that would be 
acceptable to me. Most of the work would 
be carried out under his superior at the 
plant, but in the end, I would approve or 
reject his work as a thesis. That superior 
officer becomes really a highly specialized 
member of my faculty, second to none. The 
whole point is, that I want proof that the 


student has done and is capable of doing 
scholarly and original work and not when 
and where he has done it. oe 

(f) I admit and recognize the invaluable 
graduate engineering work done in univer- 
sity laboratories and classrooms under regu- 
lar methods; my plea is, however, that we 
recognize in engineering, the validity of our 
world wide work as a scholarly contribu- 
tion to world progress. Engineering, above 
all other fields of learning can combine 
scholarly work outside the university walls 
with graduate work within. 


The third of these three cases is of particu- 
lar interest in that it is an example of a 
practice which has had a rather recent 
growth. Within the last few years, and pri- 
marily as a result of the rather general faul- 
ty building construction disclosed by the 
Long Beach earthquake, several cities and 
towns in California have sought to protect 
the public from improper building construc- 
tion by establishing the requirement that all 
plans submitted to their building departments 
be prepared by or bear the name, either of a 
registered civil engineer authorized to use 
the title “structural engineer,” or the name 
of an architect. Jn order to circumvent this 
restri-tion, unscrupulous designers have 
found it possible to secure the signature of 
some structural engineers, usually for a 
ridiculously low compensation. For example, 
in the case under discussion, the evidence in- 
dicated that the structural engineer reviewed 
the plans, affixed his signature and official 
seal thereto and furnished three sets of blue 
prints for a compensation of $5.00. 

A sufficient number of complaints have 
come to the board to lead to the conclusion 
that this practice is participated in by a 
number of registrants. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the board considers this practice 
dishonest and reprehensible. It is therefore 
hoped that the action in this particular case 
will discourage continuance of such malprac- 
tice. 

Although the three men whose cases have 
just been discussed secured registration under 
the “grandfather’s clause,” this should not 
be taken in any way as a criticism of the 
first board of registration for civil engineers. 
Rather, this first board consisting of Messrs. 
Donald M. Baker, H. J. Brunnier and Al- 
bert Givan, is to be complimented for its 
accomplishment in the original registrations. 
To have handled something like 6000 appli- 
cations in about eight months was in itself 
a tremendous task. A careful scrutiny and 
analysis at this time of all the applications 
would probably result in further questions 
and possible suspensions or revocations hy 
the present board; nevertheless, the fact that 
the last six years have shown relatively few 
cases which were wrongly handled is evi- 
dence of the splendid work done by the first 
board. 

Disciplinary action has been the subject 
for reports and discussion at annual meet- 
ings of the National Council of the State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. From 
these reports and discussions it would ap- 
pear that the California board is one of the 
few to take effective disciplinary action. 

The citations from the registration act 
with respect to disciplinary powers of the 
board, the cases that have been cited of such 
discipline, together with the discussion, 
should indicate to the registrants the great 
statutory powers invested in the board and 
the necessity that due wisdom and judgment 
be exercised. As a corollary it should be 
evident that the work of the board should 
be maintained on a high plane and that the 
board itself should always be truly repre- 
sentative of the profession within the State. 
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Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting Joint Conference on Engineering M.I.T V. M. Faires, Professor of Mechanical 
of the Economy Engineering, A. & M. College of 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION Conferences: Texas 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION Musinesing Economy cal Engineering, Columbia Univer- 
“The Teacher” Engliati sity 
fits that can accrue Physics ~~ 
eS an, mae Sections and Branches 2:00 Fourth General Session, Institutional 


to society through scientific and technulogi- 
cal progress, teachers of engineering aim, 


Evening. 


Division, Massachusetts Institute of 


‘ni M.I.T Technolo Sada A. Harbarger, Vice- 
without sacrificing the inherent values of Annual Dinner gy, ger, Vice 
the disciplines of a professional education, Friday, July 2 President, presiding 
to orient their students toward the social Morning. Development of the Profession of Engi- 
significances of these advancements, as well ae Session M.1.T neering, the Society. Paul 

their ernoon. oke, an, College of Technology, 
as to train them in the technique of Tnatitationsl ‘Divishea MLT oF ey 


accompishments.”’ 


Adjournment 


Report of Committee on Junior Colleges. 


HELD AT W. E. Wickenden, President, Case 
T TENTATIVE PROGRAM School of Applied Science, Chairman 
MassacHusetTts IN ao OF 1ECHNOLOGY Wednesday, June 30, 1937 — = Committee on Orientation of 


Harvard UNIVERSITY 
June 28-July 2, 1937 


TIME ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
MEETINGS 


Monday, June 28 
Morning. 


A.M. 
7:00 Breakfast Meeting, Council of the Soci- 


ety with Chairmen and Secretaries 
of Conferences 


9:30 Opening Session, Harvard University 
H 


. P. Hammond, President, presiding 
Welcome: 
Vannevar Bush, Dean of Engineering 
and Vice-President, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


A. R. Cullimore, President, Newark 
College of Engineering, Chairman 
Training Engineers in the Art of Human 
Relations. F. A. Magoun, Associate 
Professor of Humanics, Massachusetts 

Institute of Techology 

Accrediting of Engineering Colleges by 
BO. C. Crawford, Dean, 
College of Engineering, University of 


Summer Conferences: M.I.T. 
Harry R. Mimno, Acting Dean of En- Idaho 

ga os gineering, Harvard University Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Conf MLT Carl S. Ell, Chairman, New England Adjournment 

h En Northeastern University 
Mechanica gineering Response: RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
Tuesday, June 29 H. P. Hammond, President of the So- INCREASES 
Morning. ciety 
ee ee MILT Address: From F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th 


Civil Engineering and Mechanics 


Karl T. Compton, President, Massa- 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Joint) chusetts Institute of Technology 
Mechanical Engineering Presidential Address: The Teacher: A. Not since May 1930 has residential build- 
Conference M.LT Human Being ing been undertaken in such heavy volume 
Electrical Engineering H. P. Hammond, Professor of Civil as was reported in a recent month this year. 
and Engineering, Polytechnic Institute ‘A ccordi 
Mathematics (Joint) of Brooklyn ording to F. W. Dodge Corporation the 
Afternoon. Report of Secretary, F. L. Bishop value of residential building operations 
et eae M.LT. ‘iia Report of Treasurer, W. O. Wiley started during April in the 37 states east 
Mechanical Engineering 2:00 Conferences. Harvard of the Rocky Mountains amounted to $108,- 
Conferences: ser! “i M.1L.T 4:00 Reception. Harvard 204,000, marking a gain of 20 per cent 
: n :00 Conference Dinners. As arranged. over the 
Electrical Engineering 8:30 Entertainment: Pops Concert. Boston an Bimedstesis: Pega of $90,167,600 and 
Machine Design Symovhony Orchestra, Symphony Hall. ber cent over the total 
Mechanics Complimentary tickets available to ; in the same area 
members, their wives and members of urin ri 6. The i 
Professional Status and Employ- their immediate families. A few tick- April. wae 
ment of Engineering Graduates ets will be reserved for sale to others. the 13 Dod 8 y snared vy Cac o 
Thursday, July 1, 7937 ge geographic districts; the 
nner Meetings: IT. aw. most important quantitative gains occurred 
Chemical Engineering and Machine : & 
Design (Joint) 7:00 Breakfast Meeting of Council in the Metropolitan Area of New York 
Mechanical Engineering Council 9:30 ge apc Session, Harvard Uni- and the Middle Atlantic States (Eastern 
Practical Outcomes of the Study of New Jersey, Dela- 
° = ucation Since ware, Maryland, the District i 
Engineering H. W. Holmes, Dean, Graduate School and Virginia) 
Mathematics (Joint) of Education, Harvard University Mies 
ter Administering the Faculty For the initial four months of 1937 the 
ment of Engineering Graduates W. O. Hotchkiss, President, Rensselaer total volume of residential building started 
Wednesday, June 30 Polytechnic Institute in the 37 E : 
Morntne ’ The Teacher and the Social Significance 1" the astern States amounted to $339,- 
Cccaral: aia Harv of the Engineer 782,400; this represented an increase of 78 
Afuaenben .. F. W. Feiker, Executive Secretary, per cent over the figure of $190,986.600 for 
Ware American Engineering Council the & f h 
 ioticsictan John S. Dodds, Professor of Civil En- the corresponding four months of 1936. 
Civil Engineering vie Iowa State College Total construction started in the 37 states 
Cooperative Education PM. during April (inclusive of both residential 
Electrical Maxineoring 2:00 Conferences, Massachusetts Institute of and all other types) amounted to $270,125,- 
English Technology 200. This was a gain of about 17 per cent 
Graduate Study 7:00 Institute over the March figure and was about 16 
sh ot Rare agg H. P. Hammond, President, Presiding Per cent better than the figure for April 
Mathematics Election of Officers 1936. Incidentally, the April 1937 total was 
and Metallurgy the biggest monthly figure since that re- 
and Comprehensive Examina- Friday, July 2, 1937 
ons ; 
Harv. 9:30 Third General Massachusetts $96,179,300 for non-residential building and 
ning. nstitute o: nology : 
Dinner Meetings: As ar- I. C. Crawford, Vice-President, Presid- 
Civil Engineering ranged ing ects, i. e., public works and public utilities. 
awing evelopmen e nger Teacher : 
English cal Engineering, Massachusetts In- fn States since. January 1, has amounted 
stitute of to $932,455,400. This represents an increase 
ertainmen e Engineer as a Servant of Society; 
Thursday, July 1 A Problem of Education the of 
Morning. T. N. Whitehead, Assistant Professor ‘Ported during the initial four months of 
General Session Harv. of Business. Harvard University 1936. 
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NEWS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


CONNECTICUT 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS ASSIST 
IN CITY PLANNING 


Under an Act passed by the Legislature in 
the State of Connecticut in 1935, the “City 
Pianning Commission” of the City of Bridge- 
port was given the power and authority to 
approve plots for subdivision within the 
Ciy of Bridgeport which show new streets 
or highways, and to adopt regulations gov- 
erning such subdivisions of land with re- 
spect to the approval of said plats. 

Rules and suggestions have been out- 
lined whereby much time and effort may be 
saved by the subdividers and the land within 
the city developed in accordance with the 
most advanced and scientific principals of 
city planning and to prevent improper de- 
velopment by irresponsible individuals. 

The five-man City Planning Commission 
consisting of Raymond L. French, Chairman, 
Sidney Smith, Secretary, Wallace, Bayliss, 
Robert Canfield, and Harry Silverstone, 
with City Engineer Fred Toquet ex officio, 
and Engineer Joseph T. Woodruff, Con- 
sultant, have requested the CONNECTI- 
CUT SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS, INC. to cooperate with them 
in the formation of official “Land Subdivi- 
sion Regulations” with expert and con- 
structive criticism. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
in New Haven on May 28th, it was voted 
to appoint a committee of ten engineers 
chosen from the entire state membership for 
their particular knowledge and experience 
in such matters, to cooperate with the City 
Planning Commission of Bridgeport, and 
Harry E. Harris, Past President of the 
Society, was elected Chairman. 

Power was invested in the Chairman to 
make such additions or changes in the per- 
sonnel of this committee as were found ad- 
visable. The original ten members chosen 
are as follows: Harry E. Harris of Bridge- 
port, Chairman; James D. Skinner of 
Bridgeport, Secretary; George L. Bilder- 
beck, New London; Joseph W. Cone, 
Greenwich; Robert T. Hedrick, Hamden; 
Leo Links, New Haven; Frederick C. Mead, 
Newtown; J. Gerald Phelan, Bridgeport; 
Herbert H. Scott-Smith, Waterbury; Leon 
E. Tuttle, Stamford and Albert G. Wright, 
Bridgeport. 

Selection of the membership of this Com- 
mittee has been made with a view of pre- 
senting the opportunity for important pub- 
lic service to legally recognized professional 
engineers of high standing and specialized 
knowledge of the particular problems that 
confront the Commission in its planning 
for proper future city developments. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEWS LETTER 
The following is a resume of the meet- 
ing of the District of Columbia Society of 
Professional Engineers, held May 24, 1937, 
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16th Street, N. W., Washington, 


1. The Secretary was directed to write 
the Washington, D. C. Press, asking that 
the designation “Professional Engineer” be 
used in all news items about professional 
engineers. 

2. Meridian Mansions, 2400 16th Street, 
N. W., was selected as the regular meeting 
place of the Chapter, and the fourth Mon- 
day of each month, except July and August, 
as the time of meeting. 

3. A resolution was passed, that this 
Chapter request the Professional Engineer 
Societies throughout the country, to con- 
tact their respective State Highway Com- 
missions, and request that the names of the 
engineers responsible for the design of the 
bridge, be placed on all tablets erected on 
all bridges, in addition to those of the 
architect, and state officials. 

4. Resolution that the National Society 
of Professional Engineers give considera- 
tion to the appointment of an “Outstanding 
Professional Engineer” to the membership 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

5. Committee appointed to arrange for a 
picnic, for the members and their families, 
to be held in Rock Creek Park, on Satur- 
day, June 5, 1937. Engineer M. E. Myers 
was named Chairman of Arrangements for 
the outing. 

6. A lengthy discussion was held on the 
advisability of the National Society con- 
sidering the adoption of a Junior Member- 
ship rating, thus enabling us to hold the 
interest of recent graduates in engineering, 
during the period when they are acquiring 
the experience necessary for full member- 
ship. A recent graduate of the Engineering 
School of a local University, raised the 
question, upon invitation of the Chair for 
discussion of engineering matters. 

Very truly yours, 
LEO H. CLEARY, Sec. 


INDIANA 


The newly elected officers of the Indiana 
Society of Professional Engineers met at 
dinner at the Columbia Club in Indianapolis, 
recently, having as their guest the 
National President, Arthur V. Sheridan 
of New York. Following the dinner, Presi- 
dent Cohen presided over the regular busi- 
ness meeting, at which approximately 200 
members were present. Reports were sub- 
mitted on activities of the various commit- 
tees. Excellent progress was reported re- 
garding support of the Model bill covering 
the Professional Engineers in the District 
of Columbia. Organization of the Indiana 
Calumet Chapter was reported practically 
completed. Engineer Earl Carter, Chair- 
man of the special cimmittee on the Rural 
Electrification Membership Corporation, re- 
ported that a number of conferences had 
been held, and difficulties were being ad- 
justed. 

Arthur V. Sheridan, National President, 
in his address to the engineers, stressed the 
aims and ideals of the Professional En- 
gineers organization. He stated that En- 
gineers had failed to establish their status, 


and that regulations are required to protect 
both the Engineer and the public. He felt 
that this could be accomplished by proper 
legislation. In presenting the qualifications 
of an engineer, Engineer Sheridan said that 
both an academic course and experience were 
important, but: that character was a prime 
factor. He also advised that the need of 
reciprocity between states is great, and this 
activity is in the scope of the National So- 
ciety. 


KENTUCKY 


To All Members of the 
Kentucky Society of Professional Engineers 
Dear Member : 

The Society held their annual meeting in 
Louisville in April, the date being moved 
forward from January because of the flood. 
The meeting was very well attended and 
was a success in every way. 

The following officers were unanimously 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: 

President, Mr. George H. Sager, Jr., of 
Louisville; 1st Vice-President, Mr. D. V. 
Terrell of Lexington; 2nd Vice-President, 
Mr. Paul M. Jones of Madisonville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. C. S. Crouse of Lex- 
ington; Board of Direction for 2 years, 
Mr. B. M. Brigman of Louisville, Mr. W. 
M. Caye of Louisville, Mr. O. S. Batten o. 
Pikeville, Mr. Wm. A. V. Borries of Daw- 
son Springs; Board of Direction for the un- 
expired term of Mr. Sager, Mr. W. B. 
Wendt of Louisville. 

At the business meeting the amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws bulletined 
to you some time ago were passed. They 
provide that the annual meeting shall be 
held in‘ January rather than in December 
and that the fiscal year of the Society shall 
coincide with the calendar year. 

During the past year Mr. George Sager 
headed a Committee on Professional Em- 
ployment which, on November 20, 1936, sent 
a letter to all members of the Society. The 
conclusions of this committee are contained 
in the following excerpt from their report 
presented at the meeting. 

“The Committee wishes to point out that 
only approximately 20% of the membership 
saw fit to furnish the information for the 
Society files. The results show that there 
is apparently no reason for the Society to 
go to any expense to establish a permanent 
employment service as only about 5% of 
the membership fall in the group which was 
either unemployed or temporarily employed 
and seeking other connections. This small 
number could easily be taken care of by the 
Secretary.” 

Mr. Sager was also Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee during the past year and 
I am enclosing a copy of his report with 
this letter as it should be of a great deal 
of interest to all engineers. 

I am also enclosing extracts from the re- 
port of past President Brigman which 
should be read and seriously considered b- 
all of our members. 

In addition I wish to report that during 
the past year the Board of Direction ap- 
proved membership applications from sixty- 
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one engineers, fifty-four of whom have 
been classified as members and seven as 
associate members. Furthermore, the Board 
changed ihe classification of five associate 
members to member and dropped three from 
the rolls due to non-payment of dues since 
1934 and failure to answer repeated letters. 

I should also like to cail the attention of 
all members to the fact that they may be- 
come members of the National Society « 
Professional Engineers by the payment c” 
$4.00 dues in addition to the $2.00 dues of 
the Kentucky Society. This money should 
be sent to me and I will handle the neces- 
sary detail. 

In conclusion I would like to emphasize 
the fact that last year I requested all mem- 
bers to submit to me lists of engineers o 
their acquaintance who were not members 
of the Society but who were qualified for 
membership. As a result I received the 
names of some two hundred engineers to 
all of whom I wrote personal letters with 
very satisfactory results. I again urge all 
those who have not already done so to send 
their lists at once to this office in order that 
I may write these engineers concerning th: 
Society. 

With personal good wishes and hopes for 
a most successful year, 

Cordially, 
C. S. CROUSE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Annual Meeting 
The present Legislative Committee was 
officially created by a letter from the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, dated April 24, 1936; its 
membership consisted of J. S. Watkins, D. 
V. Terrell, W. M. Caye, R. C. Ernst and 

the Chairman. 

The history of the Bill for the registration 
of professional engineers during the past 
calendar year begins with its introduction 
on January 17, 1936, as House Bill No. 184 
at the Regular Session of the Legislature by 
Mr. Henry Ward of Paducah. The Act 
passed the Lower House, but failed to b: 
taken out of the Rules Corimittee of the 
Senate. 

The first action by the present Chairman 
was a letter to Governor A. B. Chandler on 
March 7, 1936, tracing the history of the 
Act and requesting that it be included in 
the legislative call for the proposed Special 
Session. This communication was briefly 
answered by the Governor on March 12th, 
stating that he would give due consideration 
to my suggestion. 

About that time the Governor created 
his Reorganization Commission for the pur- 
pose of considering legislative measures to 
be taken up at the proposed Special Session. 
This Commission held a number of public 
hearings and received more bills than could 
be considered. 

On April 13th President B. M. Brigman 
and the writer called on Judge Gilbert, 
State Senator from Shelbyville, and dis- 
cussed thoroughly with him the proposed 
Act. The Senator advised that he had dis- 
cussed the Act with a number of Senators 
and was very helpful in pointing out four 
primary objections which had been raised. 
As a result of this conference the draft 
was changed to conform without affecting its 
value, and resubmitted in multiple copy, to 
Judge Gilbert on April 28th. In addition to 
this, a letter was written on May 9, 1936, to 
Mr. Jas. Cammack, Jr. Secretary, Reor- 
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ganization Commission, transmitting copies 
of the re-drafted Act, and requesting that 
the Commission consider it for inclusion in 
the Governor’s call for the Special Session. 

It is common knowledge that these efforts 
availed us nothing, as the Act was not in- 
cluded in the call; however, it is felt that 
strides have been accomplished toward our 


goal. 
GEO. H. SAGER, JR., 
Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
May 19, 1937 

The meeting was called by Engineer Wil- 
lard S. Conlon, Executive Secretary of N. 
S. P. E. for the purpose of organizing the 
Massachusetts Society of Professional En- 
gineers. Engineer Conlon presented the 
proposition to those present and advised 
that he had enough proxies, which together 
with the votes of those present, were suffi- 
cient to meet the Constitutional require- 
ments of N. S. P. E. for the organization 
of the proposed unit. 

As a result the Massachusetts Society of 
Professional Engineers was organized and 
the following temporary officers were 
elected : 

President: Engineer Joseph T. Shea, 2° 
Robin Street, West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Ist Vice-President: Engineer Fred Brown, 
171 Newberry Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Engineer Edward C. Brown, 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Engineer F. E. Votaw, 18 
Madison Avenue, Winchester, Massachusetts. 

National Director: Engineer  Burtis 
Brown, 45 Franklin Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 P. M. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE HUDSON ENGINEER 
Published monthly by the Professional En- 
gineers’ Club of Hudson County New 

Jersey 
May, 1937 No. 3 
MAY MEETING 
Monday, May 24, 1937—8:00 p. m. 
at 
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Public Service Auditorium 
84 Sip Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
SPEAKER: Dr. Willem Rudolfs, Chief, 
Division of Water and Sewage Rutgers 
University. 
TOPIC: Problems in Sewage Disposal for 
Large Communities. 

Dr. Rudolfs will discuss very thoroughly 
the problems of modern sewage disposal, 
which is indeed a matter of major importance 
in the field of public improvement at the 
present time in the State of New Jersey. 


JUNE MEETING 

The Annual June Dinner-Meeting of the 
Club will be in the form of a testimonial 
to our fellow-engineers, Engineer Peter F. 
Daly and Engineer Frank A. Lapointe. 
The Dinner-Meeting will be held at Nel- 
son’s Town House, 658 Hudson Ave., Union 
City. N. J. Further details will appear in 
the Hudson Engineer for the month of June. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Convention Committee members are very 
busy these days perfecting plans for the 
Annual Convention of the N. J. Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers and Land 


Surveyors to be held in Jersey City, N. J. 
in January, 1938. According to Engineer 
C. George Krueger, Convention Chairman, 
it is planned to make this Convention the 
most outstanding event in the history of the 
Association and the Chapter. Plans are 
being formulated to make this Convention a 
two-day gathering, the first day being de- 
voted to technical sessions led by outstand- 
ing members in the various branches of the 
profession, with discussions on topics of 
state-wide interest, and also inspection trips 
to points of engineering interest in Hudson 
County. The second day will be devoted to 
the business of the Association, the sub- 
mission of reports of various Committees 
climaxed by the Annual Dinner with en- 
tertainment of special nature. Tentative 
dates have been set for January 14 and 
15, 1938. In conjunction with the Annual 
Convention, arrangements are being made 
for an exhibition of engineering progress, 
featuring the latest technical developments. 


NEW YORK 


HONOR TO A MEMBER 

At the close of its two-day meeting at 
Geneva, N. Y., Joseph F. Lamb, 1344 Nel- 
son Ave., was elected State deputy of the 
Knights of Columbus. Representatives of 
252 councils and more than 70,000 members 
attended the meeting to review the work of 
the past year and make plans for the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Lamb was initiated as a member of 
St. Augustine Council 286 in 1913 and dur- 
ing the past 24 years has held nearly every 
office in the order up to and including chair- 
man of the New York Chapter, comprising 
forty Bronx and Manhattan councils. At 
the time of his election to State deputy he 
was completing his third term as chairman. 

Mr. Lamb is also a member of the Order 
of the Alhambra, Gibel Taric Caravan, 
Fordham University Alumni Sodality, the 
Nociurnal Eucharistic Adoration Society of 


the Bronx, the 39th Engineer Regiment 
Veterans’ Association, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the Na- 


tional Society of Professional Engineers 
and Society of American Military Engineers. 

The 169th meeting of the New York State 
Beard of Examiners for Professional En- 
gineers was held in the State Office Build- 
ing at Buffalo on May 7 and 8, 1937. 
At this meeting, 427 applications were con- 
sidered (following previous review of each 
application by the individual Board mem- 
bers) and 28 applicants were interviewed. 
Of the latter, 13 were scheduled for written 
examinations, 9 were rejected, and 6 were 
approved for license. Of the 427 applica- 
tions considered, 129 were scheduled for 
written examinations, 95 were rejected, 36 
were held for further consideration, and 167 
were approved for license. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER 
NEWS 


JUNE MEETING 

Francis J. Laverty, Editor Vol. II, No. 10 
R. D. 164 Briarcliff, N. Y. June 3, 1937 

A June meeting of the Chapter was 
held in the Old Supervisor’s Chamber, Court 
House, White Plains, Thursday, June 3d 
at 8:15 P. M. Further consideration to the 
Wagner Act and its effect on the en- 
gineers was discussed. This is an im- 
portant matter and vital to every licensed 


engineer, 
LAST MEETING 
In spite of the inclement weather, a 
good attendance sat in at the fireworks. 


+ 


The H. O. Penn Co. show was excellent. 
Several splendid reels of movies and a 
buffet luncheon after the meeting. About 
‘50-60 members were present. Joe Brady’s 
baptism of fire was sponsored by a former 
president and a certain public-speaking 


chairman from Yonkers. One of our newer 
members, Talaska, started the ball rolling 
by bringing the so-called “Wagner Act” 
before the meeting. 


NEWS 


Director Howard Barnes is now Division 
Engineer with the Board of Water Supply 
on the construction of the new acqueduct in 
connection with the Delaware Project. 
Howard is in charge of the shaft construction 
on the section between Fishkill and Carmel. 

Arthur J. Benline left on May 20th for 
Dallas, Texas, and California. He is driv- 
ing to the Coast on business and probably 
to add a couple of new state licenses to his 
collection. 

Special meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held prior to the annual meeting of the 
State Society to crystalize the sentiments of 
the Chapter and to present a new member 
this month—Mr. Robert Dennis, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Membership Committee: F. J. Laverty, 
Chairman; D. B. Metcalf, White Plains; 
Roger D. Flint of Ardsley, H. R. Bassett 
of Pleasantville, and M. E. Durkee of White 
Plains. 

This year the following sub-chairmen have 
been named: Mt. Vernon—Max Vogel; 
New Rochelle—H. S. Loughran; White 
Plains—A. M. Wyman; Pleasantville—Geo. 
R. Smith; Yonkers—Malcolm Hartman; 
Ossining—H. S. Brigham; and north West- 
chester—Howard Barnes. A meeting of all 
concerned will be held during June. 

The special committee appointed on the 
question discussed at the last meeting is 
functioning in high gear. John Avery is 
vice-chairman. Other members include Geo. 
MacBeth and Eugene Talaska. 

It is hoped that the members notice some 
slight improvement in this month’s bulletin. 
The attempt to print and standardize the 
heading marks a definite step forward. 

The annual meeting held in the Commo- 
dore Hotel was well attended. Among those 
seated at the Westchester tables were: Chas. 
Sells, Jim Rundell, Jim Duffy, Andy An- 
derson, Lloyd Weed, W. E. Thrasher, Bob 
Burtnett, Pres. Brady, Bert Wait, Frank 
MacLeay, Larry Waterbury, W. F. Wen- 
zel, H. A. Swazey, Roland Groch, J. F. Tut- 
hill, Edw. Talaska, Roy Leach, Clyde Roe, 
Fred Welsch, C. A. Reiter, Jim Foote, John 
Weyant, Ben Krey and several others. 

A resolution approved by the Board of 
Directors in reference to the Wagner Act 
was approved and sent to the National So- 
ciety for action. 

Geo. Wright, former Director, was pres- 
ent at the convention. In a letter to the 
“Editor,” he called attention to a vacancy 
for a structural detailer and designer, who 
has one or two years experience on struc- 
tural work. Any one interested should get 
in touch with Mr. Roy B. Lapp, Plant En- 
gineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Painted Post, 
N. Y., at once. 


NEW YORK COUNTY CHAPTER 
NOTES 

The May dinner and meeting of the New 
York County Chapter was held on Tuesday, 
May 4, at the Columbia Club, 4 West 
Forty-Third Street. The dinner at which 
49 were present was held at 6:15 p. m. and 
the meeting at which 98 were present was 


called to order by President H. R. Towse 


at 8:00 p. m. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The sudden death of Mrs. William H. 
Yates, wife of our first president, was an- 
nounced and the entire meeting stood in 
silence for one minute in respect of her 
memory. Condolences for the membership 
had already been sent by the secretary. 

The appointment of Benjamin Ettelman, 
by the Executive Committee, as secretary 
of the Chapter was announced. 

An outline of a “Plan of Organization” 
as promulgated by our new President, 
Towse, was announced. The following chair- 
men and vice-chairmen of the following 
major committees were introduced: 

Committee on Program and Publicity— 
Emil H. Praeger, Chairman; Geo. J. Nicas- 
tro, Vice-Chairman. 

Committee on Laws and Ethics—Herbert 
F. Roemmele, Chairman; Geo. A. Sallans, 
Vice-Chairman. 

Committee on Membership—William H. 
Yates, Chairman; John W. Pickworth, 
Vice-Chairman. 

Committee on Public Relations—A. C. 
Syska, Chairman; R. G. Balcum, Vice- 
Chairman. 

Constitution Committee—W. E. Bradley, 
Chairman; D. Hepburn, Vice-Chairman. 

A call for volunteers for committee mem- 
bers to assist the Committee leaders was 
issued. 

The work of the Chapter in regard to 
present bills affecting the Engineers pending 
in the legislature was discussed. 

The next meeting is to be held about 
October, 1937, and is not to conflict with the 
National Society Convention to be held in 
New York. 

At this point Engineer Praeger, “Chair- 
man of the Meeting,” was introduced and 
took over the meeting. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


PUBLICIT Y—Chairman Praeger = an- 
nounced that steps were under way to 
publicize the activities of the Chapter in 
the Press. 

LAW & ETHICS—Vice-Chairman Sallans 
offered a prepared resolution to ask the 
State Education Board, through the 
State Society, to compare the existing 
rosters of National Engineering So- 
cieties with the Registry of Licensed 
Professional Engineers in an effort to 
eliminate unlawful practices. 

Engineer Sallans also moved that the 

Executive Committee be empowered to act 

in the matter of revision of the Model Law. 

Adopted. 


ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE STATE 
MEETING MAY 22—Engineer J. B. 
Walsh made an appeal for attendance 
and invited all to help make the meeting 
a success. 


SPEAKERS 


Ole Singstad, Chief Engineer of the New 
York Tunnel Authority, in charge of the 
design and construction of the Queens- 
Midtown Tunnel and a member of the 
Chapter, gave an enlightening talk on the 
evoluton of this great project from the in- 
ception up to the present time. His talk was 
illustrated with lantern slides and _ inter- 
spersed with many interesting questions 
from the floor. 

Dr. D. B. Steinman gave a “rapid fire 
report from the legislative battlefront” and 
on the activities of the Society in general. 


ALBANY COUNTY CHAPTER 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Albany County Chapter of Profes- 
sional Engineers, held May 15, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously endorsed: 

WHEREAS highways are designed by 
engineers for the safe movement of traffic 
under limited conditions, and 

WHEREAS the engineering profession 
has not heretofore been charged with the 
control of the traffic on these highways, 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we favor any 
movement to provide full engineering con- 
trol of these highways in the interest of 
safeguarding the life, health, and property 
of the people of the State of New York. 


MEMORANDUM ON HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 


Meeting of Professional Engineers, May 22 

In spite of a large number of different 
movements which have for their objective a 
reduction in loss of life on streets and high- 
ways of the Nation, the death toll is con- 
stantly increasing and for the year 1936 
approximately 38,000 people were killed. A 
material reduction in death toll should be a 
major objective of Government. 

Modern thought groups these objectives 
under a triple heading—Education, En- 
gineering, and Enforcement. While these 
three activities are fundamentally sound, 
there is every indication that the death 
toll for 1937 will again show an increase in 
spite of intensive but disconnected and 
random efforts of various agencies. One 
reason for this failure, if it may be called < 
failure, as advanced by the Detroit News 
is that we have “consistently tackled the 
safety problem from the wrong end and 
treated results rather than causes.” From 
an engineering standpoint, this is a fair 
presentation of the matter and I would add 
the observation that the most serious hin- 
drance or drawback is the lack of “con- 
certed effort.” 

As engineers we know that in the accom- 
plishment of any large undertaking such as 
this, it is necessary to coordinate respon- 
sibility in an individual or at least one 
small and closely knit unit. As a part of 
the whole, a dozen experts may be em- 
ployed in different fields of work but a com- 
pleted whole may only be obtained by 
proper and intelligent coordination of its 
many parts. With this background; may we 
revert again to the fundamental three “E’s” 
—Education, Engineering, and Enforcement, 
in an effort to discover, if possible, which 
of them should be charged with this job of 
coordination in order to obtain concerted 
action. For this purpose let us analyze 
briefly the possible scope of each of them: 


EDUCATION 


Education, of necessity, must be general 
in character and the objective may 
summed up in the word “caution.” We 
know that teaching the youth of the Nation 
to conduct themselves in a cautious manner 
in all things is very desirable. We know 
also that an intelligent “caution” may only 
be exercised by combining experience with 
judgment. If this method is effective with 
the youth of the Nation, must we wait one 
or two decades before we may reap the 
virtues of it? The principal question is— 
Can Education by itself insure highway 
safety or must it be supplemented by ex- 
perience and judgment? My observation 
would be that the latter is necessary and 
that this experience will be received mostly 
along the highways of the Nation. 
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ENGINEERING 


A detailed outline of necessary engineer- 
ing activities to insure safety on the high- 
ways is hardly necessary before this gather- 
ing. As engineers, we know that speeds 
and highway design must be coordinated, as 
highways are designed for assumed rational 


speeds. Having once designed and con- 
structed highways on this basis, future 
highway speeds cannot be stepped up every 
year or so to keep pace with increased 
speeds of vehicles. Even if it were possible 
to obtain straight, smooth, level highways, 
with divided roadways and devoid if inter- 
sections, speeds of one hundred miles per 
hour as advocated by many, cannot be con- 
sidered as safe speeds on the highways, 
although many people are trying to make us 
believe this is possible. The most sensible 
thing and the most economical thing is to 
make vehicle speeds fit the highway speeds. 
If speeds of one hundred miles per hour 
are imperative, people must take to the air 
as by no stretch of the imagination can the 
highways of today become the “skyways” of 
tomorrow. 


ENFORCEMENT 

Before we can obtain effective and con- 
sistent Enforcement, we must first determine 
and the public must understand “what we 
are trying to enforce.” Everyone knows the 
objective of Enforcement is highway safety 
but the trouble is that each one driving 
a motor vehicle has his own idea of safely 
operating his own vehicle but an entirely 
different idea of how the other fellow should 
safely operate his vehicle. With nearly 
2,500,000 ideas roaming at will over our 
public streets and highways, many of these 
ideas are bound to clash and hospitals and 
undertakers are bound to have more work. 
The sensible thing is to have “Rules of the 
Road” to cover motor vehicle operators 
thereon. They must be simple and clear. 
They may best be expressed in terms of per- 
missive speed in miles per hour in different 
zones or localities. They may best be im- 
parted to every driver by appropriate speed- 
zone signs with self-reflecting buttons, placed 
in a conspicuous location alongside the pave- 
ment. By this simple method every motoris: 
and every enforcement officer would know 
“what is being enforced.” Permits to oper- 
ate motor vehicles could be issued contin- 
gent upon fulfillment of these conditions 
(expressed on such permit) and violators 
of these conditions would have their license 
suspended or revoked before killing rather 
than after killing. These conditions could be 
imposed on the broad general grounds that 
motor vehicle driving is a public privilege 
rather than a vested or inherent right. 

This, of course, is “Regulation” and the 
power of regulation should be used as 
sparingly as public interest and public safety 
will permit. There is no question but what 
the mortality rate on public streets and 
highways is great enough to more than jus- 
tify “Regulation” in the interest of public 
safety. Having reached this point, the ques- 
tion will then naturally arise—What are 
proper and reasonable limits of regulation; 
who should be entrusted with the promul- 
gation thereof, and who will see that they 
are enforced? I would analyze the prob- 
lem substantially as follows: 

The problems of highway design and 
construction are fundamentally engineering 
problems. Reasonable and rational speeds of 
operation are dependent upon highway de- 
sign. Does it not naturally follow that prop- 
er rules and regulations are engineering 
problems? If you keep in mind that the 
motor vehicle operator is more of a reckless 
driver than he is a criminal (to be sup- 
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pressed rather than incarcerated) even En- 
forcement could reasonably fall in the realm 
of Engineering. The operation of a motor 
vehicle patrol, with proper police power, 
could be better coordinated with highway 
design construction and operation if it 
were under Engineering supervision and 
control rather than a separate agency. 

As the Association of Professional En- 
gineers is primarily concerned in safeguard- 
ing the life, health, and property of the 
people of the Nation, I believe that the State 
Association should take the initiative in 
fostering any movement to provide full en- 
gineering control over public highways of 
the State and I offer a resolution to that 


effect. 
E. C. LAWTON, 
Assistant Commissioner of Highways. 
State Department of Public Works, 
Albany, New York. 


KINGS COUNTY CHAPTER 

At a meeting of the Kings County Chapter 
of the New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers held on Thursday June 17, 
1937, a resolution was adopted. expressing 
sympathy for Mrs. Chapman and regret over 
the untimely demise of Arnold G. Chapman, 
Past President of the State Society, Director 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers and Chairman of the State 
Society’s Legislative Committee. The re- 
marks made by Past President Riedel were 
as follows: 

Members of the Kings County Chapter— 

It is a sad mission that I perform this 
evening in announcing to you the death of 
Arnold G. Chapman, the Chairman of our 
Legislative Committee, my predecessor in 
the Presidency of the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers and the 
Director representing the New York State 
Society in the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

I have known Arnold Chapman for ten 
years, and in these later years have be- 
come deeply conscious of the sterling traits 
that he possessed, of his gracious manner- 
isms, of his outstanding talents and accom- 
plishments. During my incumbency of the 
presidency, Arnold Chapman was the Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee and we 
became very closely associated in the 
development of legislation required to im- 
prove the status of professional engineers. 

Engineer Chapman worked easily. He was 
able to work with those who were hostile 
to the interests of the professional engineer 
and he accomplished great things in carry- 
ing to successful completion many matters 
which had been subjects of controversy 
over a number of years. Most noteworthy 
of recent accomplishments is the bill which 
was enacted into law clarifying the condi- 
tions surrounding the practice of professional 
engineering and clarifying the status of men 
engaged in the operation of mechanical ap- 
paratus, steam boilers and related matters. 

Arnold Chapman came down from Albany 
on May 23rd and attended a meeting of the 
Executive Board. The Annual Convention 
of the State Society was held on Saturday. 
May 24th, at which Mr. Chapman was to 
have presented his report on _ legislative 
activities. The meeting of the Executive 
Board lasted from early evening until after 
midnight. It was a meeting at which many 
matters were debated. He retired to his 
room in the early hours of Saturday morn- 
ing and shortly after 3 o’clock was stricken 
with what proved to be a fatal illness. He 
was given the best of medical attention 
and toward the end seemed to improve, and 
in fact, just before he passed to the Great 
Beyond it was felt that he was on the road 


ARNOLD CHAPMAN DIES IN 
NEW YORK, JUNE 3, 1937 
Chief Engineer of Albany Port During 
Rapid Development 

Arnold G. Chapman, chief engineer 
of the Port of Albany during its most 
rapid expansion, is dead. He was 
53 years old. 

Stricken with a heart ailment last 
Saturday while in New York City 
attending a convention of the New 
York Professional Society of En- 
gineers, he died at 5 p. m. yesterday 
in Hotel Commodore there. Mrs. 
Chapman was at his bedside. 

The body was enroute to Albany 
last night. Funeral arrangements 
have not yet been made. 

One of the state’s most eminent 
civil engineers, Mr. Chapman was a 
native of Guilderland. His father 
was one of the founders of the Al- 
bany Malleable Iron Company. 

Union Graduate 

Although the family lived in 
Guilderland, Mr. Chapman attended 
Albany High School. Upon his grad- 
uation in 1903, he entered Union Col- 
lege and was graduated with a degree 
in civil engineering. 

He entered the State Engineering 
Department, rose to chief clerk and 
then to deputy under State Engineer 
John A. Bensel. He resigned in 
1916 to enter private practice but 
resumed his work with the state again 
in 1923 as deputy to Dwight B. La- 
Du, then state engineer. 

He again returned to private prac- 
tice in 1925 and had the distinction 
several years later of being No. 1 
on the civil service list for special 
flood control engineer of the State 
Department of Public Works. 

Port Chief in 1928 

He elected, however, to take the 
post of chief engineer of the Port 
of Albany. That was in 1928. Dur- 
ing his administration, construction 
at the port included: The world’s 
largest grain elevator (13,500,000 
bushels) ; a mile of docks, sheds with 
about 400,000 square feet of floor 
space, 20 miles of railroad track, the 
port administration building and the 
port’s highways, sewers and water 


system. 
Many Affiliations 

At the time of his death, Mr. 
Chapman, was manager of the New 
York State Waterways Association. 

The professional societies to which 
he belonged included Albany So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Albany 
Chapter, Society of Professional En- 
gineers of which he was a former 
president; New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers (also a 
former president), and the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

On June 12, 1912, he married the 
former Marjorie A. Nead, daughter 
of the late Dr. William M. Nead and 
Mrs. Nead. They have three chil- 
dren, who survive: Arnold G. Chap- 
man Jr., Miss Marjorie Chapman 
and Miss Carol Chapman. 

The family home is at 154 Chest- 
nut Street. Mr. Chapman would have 
been 54 on July 23. 

—New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers. 
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to recovery. He died on June 3rd of coronary 
thrombosis, it is said. 

I attended the funeral in the City of 
Albany, on June 6th, where hundreds of his 
friends returned to pay the last tribute of 
respect to a man who had risen to great 
distinction in his profession. He had been 
honored with engineering positions of high 
importance and had carried all his work 
through to successful completion. It is sad, 
indeed, to record that a man in the prime 
of life, ready and willing to go on to greater 
things, should be taken from our midst. 

I desire to pay this tribute to his memory 
and to point out that our profession his 
indeed been bettered by the works which 
Arnold G. Chapman carried on. 

JOHN C. RIEDEL 
Retiring President New York 
Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 


OREGON 


Dear Fellow Engineer: 

We are enclosing herewith a copy of 
the Ninth Biennial Report of the State 
Board of Engineering Examiners of Oregon, 
as revised, 

The Thirty-ninth Legislative Assembly 
passed, and the Governor approved, certain 
amendments to the Engineers’ Registration 
Law. The enclosed report contains a copy 
of the Law as amended. (Pages 20 to 28). 
The amendments to the Law are contained 
in Sections 68-1301, 68-1302, 68-1307, 68- 
1310, 68-1313, 68-1316, 68-1317. While I 
wish to direct your attention to all of these 
amendments, the following changes have 
the most effect upon engineers: 

Section 68-1302. Makes the use of the 
Engineer’s Seal upon maps, plans, reports, 
etc., mandatory. Do not forget to attach 
seal. 

Section 68-1310. Provides that no cer- 
tificate shall be renewed after December 
31, 1938, that has been delinquent for more 
than five years. Examinations may be a 
requirement in order to be registered again. 
Many engineers probably never intend to 
practice engineering as defined by the Law, 
in the future, and therefore have allowed 
their registration to lapse. If you are 
affected and wish to retain your right to 
practice in this state, or your right to 
reciprocal registration in other states, con- 
sider this carefully and do not allow your 
registration to become void. — 

Section 68-1316. Reduces the penalty for 
violation of the Engineers’ Registration Law 
in order that prosecutions may be brought 
directly before any justice of peace or in 
any district court in the state of Oregon 
without it being necessary to go before a 
grand jury to secure an indictment. 

Section 68-1317. Provides, among other 
things, that the act shall not apply to any 
professional engineer working under the 
direct personal supervision of a professional 
engineer registered in the same branch of 
engineering under the provisions of this 
act. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED D. WEBER, 
President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, PENN- 
SYLVANIA SOCIETY OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

Meeting May 6, 1937—Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Engineer Sacks presiding. 
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The business meeting was preceded as 


usual by a dinner. Engineer Sacks re- 
ported for the legislative committee that 
Bill 1671—Change of Names of Corpora- 
tions—had passed the house; that Bill 1670, 
referred to the Judiciary General Committee 
had not been reported out; that the joint 
permit bill, No. 929, had been referred to 
the Committee on State Government, chair- 
man Samuel L. Gibson. All of these bills 
are being watched by our legislative com- 
mittee. Upon the recommendation of Engr. 
Sacks a motion was passed recommending 
the State Society to work out a program for 
an inter-professional conference to secure 
cooperative action among all the profes- 
sions to protect their professional status. 
It was decided that a list of all the Chapter 
members should be prepared and distributed 
to the members. 

The chairman read the draft of an open 
letter to be sent to the Governor protesting 
against his failure to appoint registered 
engineers to the committee which is to draft 
a charter for the City of Philadelphia and 
a similar letter to the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia requesting the appointment of regis- 
tered engineers to the Water Supply Com- 
mission. These letters were approved by 
the members. 


MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER WAS HELD JUNE 3, 
1937 AT THE ENGINEERS 
CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The following officers were elected for 
the year: 


President—M. L. Conneen; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Frank E. Hahn; Secretary—Henry 
F, Bamberger; Treasurer—Milton H. Blez; 
State Director—Samuel I. Sacks; Direc- 
tors—J. Edgar Hires, Lawrence Costello, 
L. E. Summers, Walter E. Witte. 


The legislative committee reported that 
Bill 1670 had died in committee; that Bill 
1199 had passed the second reading in the 
Senate; that Bill 929 had died in com- 
mittee; that Bill 1800 had been removed 
from the calendar. The committee advised 
the members that under the Wagner Rela- 
tions Act it appeared that engineers would 
be included in industrial plants along with 
other employees. This raised the question 
whether engineers and other technical em- 
ployees would have to join the C. I. O. 
in plants where that organization was recog- 
nized as the sole bargaining agency. An 
interesting discussion followed, some mem- 
bers expressing concern at the prospects 
of the engineers being reduced to the sta- 
tus of a trade union, others feeling that the 
C. I. O. had come to stay and that it would 
be prejudicial to the interests of engineers 
employed in industrial plants to oppose it. 
It was announced that the A. S. C. E. in 
conjunction with the N. S. P. E. and 18 
other organizations had revised the , model 
registration act, one of the principal changes 
being the removal of the “responsible 
charge” clause. It was also announced that 
a meeting of the National Board of En- 
gineering examiners would be held in the 
fall in Scranton to which all the members 
are invited. There will be no more meet- 
ings of the Chapter until September. It is 
hoped that during the summer the mem- 
bership committee will be active in secur- 
ing new members. President Conneen prom- 
ised that when we met again in the fall 
it would be with a much larger membership, 
the possibilities of the Philadelphia area 
having barely been scratched. The Chapter 
closed the fiscal year with a substantial 


year will be one of substantial increase in 
the strength and influence of the Society. 
MILTON H. BLEZ. 


Engr. Embley S. Chase, 
No. 4, Usher Ave., 
Plainville, Conn. 

Dear Engineer Chase: 

I learn with considerable interest that 
after having worked for sixty-eight years 
you have been retired at the age of eighty- 
two, on pension from the Williamsport 
Water Company. 

We are all particularly pleased that you 
have expressed a desire to be continued as 
a member in good standing in the Society. 

This certainly shows the proper spirit 
and gives an example to the younger genera- 
tion. 

We all certainly hope that you will live 
long to enjoy the rest you have so ad- 
mirably earned. 

Cordially, 
T. W. BATTIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
Pennsylvania Society Professional 
Engineers 


We desire to introduce to you the follow- 
ing Engineers who have recently joined 
The Pittsburgh Chapter. 

Engineer J. J. Paine, 6617 Ridgeville 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Engineer Richard Neff, 1546 Westfield 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Engineer William H. R. Kreiling 1717 
Montpelier Ave., Dormont, Pa. 

At the June meeting of the Lehigh Valley 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Professional Engineers, they were addressed 
by the State President, Frederick H. De- 
chant of Reading, Pa. He interested the 
members by his talk stressing the facts on 
Public Utilities and large Corporations now 
beginning to require all of their Engineering 
employees taking out their registrations if 
such be possible, as they are qualified in 
their various fields of endeavor. He dis- 
cussed the co-operation feature valuable to 
the Medical, Legal and Engineering profes- 
sions, because of their common professional 
interests in public relations. In this connec- 
tion he announced a meeting to be held in 
Philadelphia in the near future between the 
heads of the State organizations of profes- 
sional men. At this meeting they expect 
to discuss common problems. He also gave 
us a great deal of information on the drive 
to eliminate the mis-use of the term “Engi- 
neer,” both in title and practice. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Biltmore Hotel, Providence, Rhode Island 
May 28, 1937 

The meeting was called by Engineer Wil- 
lard S. Conlon, Executive Secretary of N. 
S. P. E. for the purpose of organizing the 
Rhode Island Society of Professional En- 
gineers. Chairman Conlon appointed, with 
the consent of the twenty-three engineers 
present; as Acting Secretary of the meet- 
ing Engineer Fred Brown of Boston, re- 
cently elected Vice-President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Professional Engineers, 
who with President Shea of that Societ. 
came from Boston to attend the meeting. 
The meeting was called to order at 8:30 
P. M. Engineer Conlon discussed profes- 
sional engineers’ licensure, philosophy and 
procedure, its history and present status. 
Rhode Island does not yet have an en- 
gineers’ license law. The benefits to be 
derived by organizing a State Society of 


bank balance and it is felt that the coming Professional Engineers were presented to 
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the group and Engineer Conlon’s presenta- 
tion which culminated in an appeal to or- 
ganize such a unit was completed at 10:30 
P. M. 

As a result the Rhode Island Society of 
Professional Engineers was organized and 


the following temporary officers were 
elected: 
President: Engineer John B. Keily, 


Deputy Director, State Department of Pub- 
lic Works, Providence, Rhode Island. 

lst Vice-President: Hon. John E. Meade, 
Deputy City Engineer, City of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Engineer Meade is a mem- 
ber of the State Legislative and Chairman 
of the Finance Committee. 

2nd Vice-President: Engineer Charles W. 
Stewart, Manager, American Bitumuls Com- 
pany, 466 Forbes Street, East Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Secretary: Engineer Charles L. Pool, 
State Sanitary Engineer, State Office Build- 
ing, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Treasurer: Engineer Edward O. Greene, 
Former Commissioner of Dams and Reser- 
voirs. 

Before turning the meeting over to Presi- 
dent Kiely, Chairman Conlon introduced 
Engineer Joseph T. Shea of W. Roxbury, 


Massachusetts, recently elected President of 
the Massachusetts Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

At 11:30 P. M., the Chairman turned 
the meeting over to President Kiely who 
introduced the remaining officers. At 11:55 
P. M. a motion to adjourn was voted with 
authority for the next meeting to be called 
by the President. 

June 4, 1937. 


TEXAS 


ALLRED SIGNS ENGINEER BILL 


Act Requires Registration After Jan. 1 


(Express Austin Bureau) 


AUSTIN, Tex., May 29.—Gov. James 
V. Allred approved Saturday a bill enacted 
at the regular session regulating the practice 
of professional engineering and requiring 
registration of professional engineers after 
Jan. 1, 1938. 

Employment of registered engineers would 
be mandatory for public works costing more 
than $3,000, but road building under super- 


vision of county commissioners would be 
exempt. Professional engineering otherwise 
defined in the act included any public or 
private construction involving public wel- 
fare, or safeguarding of life, health and 
property. 

A State board of registration for pro- 
fessional engineers was created to administer 
the act. The governor would appoint the 
six members. Engineers engaging in prac- 
tice on the effective date of the act, Jan. 
1, 1938, would have one year in which to 
register without an examination. 

Subsequently graduates of accredited four- 
year engineering courses would be exempt 
from an examination upon showing a rec- 
ord of four years of practice. Eight years 
of practice was set as a prerequisite for 
those required to pass an examination for a 
license. Showing of 12 years of practice 
would suffice for registration during the 
first five years of operation of the law, 
while after the first five years certificates of 
registration could be issued only to gradu- 
ates of schools or those who passed the 
examination. 

Senator John S. Redditt and Rep. Augus- 
tine Celaya were authors of the act. 


Open Forum 


Dear Editor: 

The Secretary of the Utah Society, Ralf 
R. Woolley, is to be complimented on his 
contribution to the April number of the 
American Engineer. He has shown himself 
very capable as a paragrapher and I hope 
that he will continue a regular column or 
page in the future. 

His paragraphs make a refreshing change 
from some of the other matters, which, while 
are important to us as engineers, are some- 
what dry reading. 

I would also suggest that some gifted 
engineer in our membership provide a month- 
ly column of humor. I would be glad to 
perform this service if I had any gifts in 
that direction, but lacking them, I hope 
that someone will volunteer or suggest some 
other member who has this kind of ability. 

Yours very truly, 
CARL GOTTHARDT, 
Connecticut Society of 
Professional Engineers. 


Dear Editor: 


We are trying to persuade the Federal 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to make a study 
of the 1936 income tax returns to deter- 
mine the loss of revenue to the United 
States as a result of the wriu-off of flood 
losses. 

I suggest that at your earliest convenience 
a letter be sent from your organization, ask- 
ing that such a study be made as it applies 
to your area. 

The proper person to address is Hon. Guy 
T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Washington, D. C. 

If these figures show, as I believe they 
will, that devastating floods cause a tre- 
mendous reduction in the tax income of the 
United States Government, we will be sup- 
plied with a very strong argument in favor 
of a annual expenditures for flood con- 
trol. 

It would also be helpful if you would 
undertake to have a formal request for such 
information emanate from responsible state 
officials. 
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Please advise me of any action you take 
in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. B. RODGERS, President, 
United States Flood Control Federation. 


Dear Editor: 

It gives me great pleasure to transmit 
the Who’s Who of our president, W. B. 
Tuttle. I feel that this feature of the maga- 
zine will create very much interest, and I 
am looking forward to its development. 

I wish to advise that the engineers’ li- 
cense and registration law has been passed 
by both the House and the Senate, and 
has gone to the Governor for his signature. 
We hope that the Governor will sign this 
bill at an early date. 

Yours very truly, 
R. S. GUINN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Editor’s Note—The Governor signed this 

bill on May 29th. 


Dear Editor: 

Received your letter of May 8th con- 
cerning the write-ups you are planning in 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. I think your idea 
a fine one and will certainly try to cooper- 
ate with you. I am very sorry that the 
Oklahoma Society has been of very little 
benefit to you to date, however we have 
no paid officers in the organization and 
therefore our work must be carried on a 
odd times. Our Society is less than two 
years old, and we have already had several 
enforcement problems, and therefore our 
time and efforts have been spent mostly on 
work right here in the State. Just as soon 
as things settle a little more I am in hopes 
we can be of assistance to you from time to 
time. 

Again let me state that we hope to be of 
more benefit to you in the coming months 
and just as soon as it is possible we will 
surely give you more assistance. 

Yours very truly, 
C. A. Lashbrook. 
Dear Editor: 

I wholeheartedly support the viewpoints 
expressed by Engineer William Stack on 
page 10 of the March issue of THe Ameri- 
CAN ENGINEER, and I am sure that with me 
many of our colleagues will wish him the 
best of luck in his efforts. 


For the sake of all of us! Just because 
there are established agencies which to a 
certain extent provide in this want. But for 
them placement is a mere business, and ap- 
parently it is not in their line to educate 
the prospective employer as to the merits 
of the licensed man in preference to the 
unlicensed one. In other words, it is a 
field where the registered engineer has to 
compete with others on the basis of a 
judgment which may be that of the un- 
initiated. 

Therefore I think Engineer Stack’s pro- 
posal is a great step in the direction of our 
aim: to raise the standard of the engineer- 
ing profession. On this basis it is to be 
hoped that we soon shall have a regular ex- 
change service where the employer and 
employe of our mind can meet to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

Cordially, 
Cc. F. V. L. Weiland, 
Electrical Engineer. 


National Society of Professional Engineers. 
Dear Engineer Conlon: 

Thank you for several letters of recent 
date also the several enclosures. 

I note particularly in your letter of the 
13th of April that there is a possibility of 
your making a visit to California. I be- 
lieve it would be a successful venture es- 
pecially at this time. 

There is good news for you. On April 
29th I called a meeting of the Engineers in 
California and on that same date the Cali- 
fornia State Society was organized. I sure 
am elated, especially for the reason that it 
was most difficult to get them all together 
at one setting. We had a most successful 
gathering and I believe that now we are 
going to get some place. I called several 
outside engineers to attend but they failed to 
materialize. So we just went along without 
them. 

I fully believe that your contemplated 
visit would be most helpful. The boys out 
here would view the organization in an en- 
tirely different aspect if someone like your- 
self would come West and permit them to 
ask questions and get acquainted. May I 
suggest that you put the proposition up to 
the proper authority. 

Cordially, 
FRED A. ROEMER. 
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date and it is hoped will serve as a recom- 
mendation to other states. 


Due to the untimely death of Arnold G. 
Chapman, former President, and Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, of the New York 
State Society, a complete report on the 
Legislation affecting the profession in New 
York has been delayed. The passing of Mr. 
Chapman is an irreparable loss both to the 
profession and to the Society. Following is 
a summary prepared from a bulletin issued 
by Hazel McKnight, Secretary to the late 
Mr. Chapman. 

Measures sponsored by the Society are as 
follows : 

1. Dunnigan Bill, Senate Introductory 
No. 1528. This measure amends the existing 
law by including therein the following ex- 
emption from its provisions: (operating or 
maintenance of steam, power or refrigeration 
planis by legally authorized persons not li- 
censed under this article). This amendment 
was draited in a conference by representa- 
tives of the operating group and the State 
Society. It clarifies the existing law and 
eliminates the cause of controversy with 
operators of machines. It also prevented the 
passage of legislation opposed by the Society. 
The same measure further amends the exist- 
ing act in such manner as to restrict the 
practice of non-residents to persons qualified 
in other states. The Act was passed and 
signed by the Governor. 

2. Feld Bill Senate Introductory No. 1452. 
This measure clarified the existing law by 
amending Section 1452 in such manner as 
to afford applicants for a license the right 
to be examined in scientific and technical 
subjects immediately upon graduation or 
equivalent experience. It also provides for a 
final examination in matters of practice, 
economics and other subjects at the expira- 
tion of a definite period of apprenticeship. 
It eliminated the use of the terms, “of a 
grade and character satisfactory to the 
Board” and substituted therefor, “experience 
in the application of engineering theory and 
principles under the direction of a licensed 
professional engineer.” Under the present 
law, many applicants have been required 
to have ten (10) years continuous experience 
in engineering work before being deemed 
eligible for examination. Under the proposal, 
four (4) years would have been sufficient. 
This measure, which met with no opposition 
and side-tracked several other measures in- 
troduced, which would have weakened or 
nullified the existing law, passed both Houses 
of the Legislature. It was vetoed by the 
Governor on the recommendation of the 
Department of Education, which Department 
objected, after the Legislation was enacted, 
on the ground that it had not been consulted 
and that it had already prepared a program 
which would be affected by the new law. It 
is probable that conferences with the De- 
partment of Education may make possible 
the application of the intent of the Legisla- 
tion. 

3. Desmond Bill, Senate Introductory 
No. 550. Feld Bill, Senate Introductory, No. 
1224. These measures amend the existing 
engineers and architects laws, respectively, 
in such manner as to require an architect 
or a professional engineer to certify that all 
work in connection with buildings or 
structures shall have been performed in full 
compliance with approved plans and speci- 
fications. Insomuch as both measures provide 
for the architect and engineer, only one 
namely, the Feld measure, was pressed. The 
same passed both Houses of the Legislature 
and received the approval of the Governor. 
This is perhaps the most important Legisla- 
tion of its kind that has been enacted to 
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4. Pease Bill, Assembly Introductory 
No. 2415. This measure amended the Engi- 
neers Licensing Law by providing for a 
professional engineer’s paid secretary who 
would not be a member of the Board, and 
the appointment of an additional force of 
investigators to aid in enforcing the law. 
The proposal died in the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Rules to which it had been re- 
ferred in the closing days of the legislative 
session. 

The results of other legislation which re- 
ceived the attention of the Society were: 

Bartholomew Bill, Senate Introductory 
No. 896. This amends the Highway Law in 
such manner as to provide sidewalks and 
adequate lighting for said highways and 
county roads. The same was approved by 
the Society. 

Miller Bill, Senate Introductory, No. 1141. 
This measure would have required that 
County Superintendents of Highways must 
in future be professional engineers. The 
proposal received the approval of the Senate 
but was defeated in the Assembly. The same 
was endorsed by the State Society. 

McNaboe Bill, Senate Introductory No. 
2021. This measure restricted the engage- 
ment of consulting architects and_ their 
staffs on public work. The measure passed 
both Houses of the Legislature but was 
vetoed by the Governor. The Society op- 
posed the Legislation. 

Two measures affecting the professional 
engineer and sponsored by stationary or 


operating engineers did not come out of 
Committee. They were opposed by the State 
Society. 

A measure, restricting the rights of profes- 
sional engineers in the matter of arbitration 
proceedings and hearings before public agen- 
cies, was introduced in behalf of the legal 
profession. This proposal did not come out 
of Committee. It was opposed by the State 
Society. 

A somewhat similar proposal pertaining 
to appraisals was sponsored by real estate 
interests. The said proposals did not come 
out of Committee. It was opposed by the 
State Society. 

Several measures seeking to amend the 
Professional Engineers Licensing Law by 
lowering the standards of qualification were 
introduced by non-professional engineering 
groups. The same were not reported out by 
the Committees to which they referred. They 
were opposed by the State Society. 

A measure to license builders in cities of 
more than one million inhabitants was not 
reported out of Committee. The same was 
opposed by the Society because it would 
have prevented engineers or architects from 
becoming contractors. Had this Bill been 
revised in time, it is possible that it would 
have received legislative approval. 

There were a number of additional legis- 
lative proposals which in some manner af- 
fected the engineer. A complete record is 
not available at this time. However, inso- 
much as none of the same have become law, 
there is no necessity for withholding the 
present report. 

Prepared by Arthur V. Sheridan 
Pres., National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 


TO ALL PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF STATE 
SOCIETIES OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Fellow Engineers: 

, As a result of recent nation-wide activi- 
ties, stimulated by the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, there have arisen several issues 
which call for serious thought upon the 
part of persons heretofore unidentified with, 
and but slightly affected by, labor move- 
ments. One of these is already a matter 
calling for serious consideration upon the 
part of the legally recognized professions, 
particularly engineering. 

Under the plan sponsored by the C. I. O., 
all employes of an industry, a manufactur- 
ing plant or a commercial organization, with 
the possible exception of ranking execu- 
tives, fall within the scope of its program. 
This appears to be equally true in other 
instances of the so-called ‘vertical’ method 
of organization. In a number of instances, 
professional employes have already been 
forced to accept union affiliations or risk 
the loss of employment. Under the pro- 
cedure which is rapidly becoming the domi- 
nant practice upon the part of organized la- 
bor, all employes will have to become mem- 
bers of an industrial or commercial union 
regardless of the work performed or the 
calling or profession involved. Engineers, 
Lawyers, Doctors, Accountants and other 
professional persons engaged by firms or 
corporations will be faced with the alter- 
native of joining a heterogeneous union of 
employes or being forced out of commercial 
employment. 

The National Society of Professional En- 
gineers deems the present situation to be of 
such importance as to warrant immediate 
concerted endeavor to have the recognized 
professional man specifically excluded from 
the provisions of the labor act or to secure 
from organized labor an assurance that 


members of a legally recognized profession 
engaged in the practice of that profession 
will not be subjected to pressure of any sort 
in connection with the industrial organiza- 


tion program. The best interests of society 


and the individual responsibility of the pro- 
fessional practitioner demand that he be 
left free to follow his own judgment and 
conscience. The National Society has started 
negotiations toward securing recognition of 
the right of professional men to be exempted 
from compulsory affiliation with any union. 
In order to accomplish this objective, the 
several state societies are urged to imme- 
diately take the following steps: 

1. Address the state medical, account- 
ancy and other recognized professional as- 
sociations enclosing a copy of this letter 
and requesting a joint conference for the 
purpose of safeguarding the status of the 
professional man in connection with labor 
movements, 

2. Address a copy of this communication 
to each chapter or other unit of the state 
body requesting the said chapter to place 
the matter before the respective county or 
other local units of the legal, medical and 
similar professional bodies and suggesting a 
joint conference of such groups with a view 
to concerted endeavor. 

Proposals for conferences between na- 
tional groups have already been submitted. 
Because of the scope of the issue in ques- 
tion, the National Society must act as a 
clearing house for the various state or- 
ganizations. It is urgent that each such 
group call a special meeting and forward 
instructions, expressions of opinion and as- 
surances of support without delay. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR V. SHERIDAN, 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


F. HERBERT SNOW 
Consulting Engineer 


Telegraph Bldg. Harrisburg, Penna. 


_ Robert Hall Craig 


Consulting Engineer 


Public Utility » Industrial » Municipal 
Design » Finance 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 57 William Street, N. Y. 


Vesper A. Schlenker 
Consulting Engineer 


“Acoustics of Buildings” 
Sound Proofing Surveys, Measurements 
Vibration Control Specifications 
Electro-Acoustic Systems Original Design 


420 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Harry E. Harris 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Administrative Controls Manufacturing Methods 


Wm. H. Dechant & Sons 


Frederick H. Dechant, CE-ME 
Miles B. Dechant, Archt. 


JOHN S. SHOLL 
Consulting Engineer 


ain tee: WATER WORKS SEWAGE DISPOSAL WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
POWER » PUBLIC BUILDINGS » APPRAISAL 
Why Isn't Why Isn't 
YOUR NAME FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. YOUR NAME 


on this page? 


POSITION WANTED 


Electrical Engineer N. Y. State Li- 
cense, 25 years experience, has been 
in charge of large projects; foreign 
sales promotion and advertising ex- 
perience; knows radio, 5 languages; 
desires change. (Key number 456). 


Washington Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


Engineers to the 
GLASS INDUSTRY 


on this page ? 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design » Construction » Investigation 
Reports » Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISING RATES 
The American Engineer 


General Advertising 


Classified Advertising 


Preferred Positions 
Outside back cover (black and 


Inside covers (b’ack and one 
Center spread (black and one 
Terms 
Yearly contract (12 times) 5% discount 
Agency discount ........ 15% 


Cash discount, 10 days .. 2% 


This is a Good Spot 
for 
YOUR 


Personal Card 


THE WAYNE LABORATORIES 


Chemists, Bacteriologists, Technicians, Consultants 


Research and Special Problems 


J 


Complete Physical Testing Department 


Compression, Tension and 
Transverse Tests 


Accelerated Weathering and 
Corrosion Studies 


17 E. Main Street 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Time and traffic present their problems squarely: the 
bridge which is no longer adequate demands decisive, 
practical action at once. Light, strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum may be*the direct answer. Applied in the 
floor system, the walkways and rails, Aluminum 
can in many cases so reduce dead load that original 
serviceability is restored, and at an expenditure 
which is only a fraction of thé.cost of a new structure. 
Years of usefulness are added. 


F Vehicles over 5 Jons 
Gross Weight PROHIBITED 
From using this Bridge 
Violators will be prosecuted 


County Highway Commission 


SS 


This way to “Save the Structure” is sound engineer- 


ing. In actual bridges already saved by Aluminum’s 


lightness, these benefits are observed: 1. Traffic capac- 
ity increased; 2. Permissible live load increased; 
3. Roadway surface improved; 4. Stresses reduced. 
It is possible to accomplish the reconstruction 
with only partial intetruption of existing traffic. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2112 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


